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QUEBEC IN THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 
HOW CANADIANS, AND QUEBECKERS IN PARTICULAR, PERCEIVE QUEBEC WITHIN THE 


PRESENT FEDERAL SYSTEM. 


INTRODUCTION 


“When there is a threat to abandon the federal 
system under which we have lived together for 
110 years, | think we must ask ourselves one very 
searching question right at the outset: Has this 
system been such a disaster for Quebec as some 
claim, or does it truly serve the interests of the 
Quebeckers as a whole, and French-speaking 
Canadians in general?” 

(Pierre DesMarais II) 


To help you find an answer to this fundamental 
question, you will find in this kit the opinions of bus- 
inessmen and politicians, of a political scientist and 
an editorial writer, stating firmly what they think the 
Canadian federal system means for Quebeckers; 
what cultural and social aspirations it should meet; 
what it has meant to them quantitatively and in 
terms of quality of life; what tangible and intangible 
effects it has. had on them; what it has meant to 
them historically and what real challenges they feel 
should be met now. 
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Why choose Canada? 


Speech given by 


Pierre Des Marais Il 


President of Pierre Des Marais Inc. 
and 
Conseil du Patronat du Québec 


to the 


Hamilton Canadian Club 


on May 4, 1977 


Foreword 


Before you read my ‘‘position statement” on this 
subject of such vital interest to all Canadians, 

| would like to explain exactly what | had in mind 
when | delivered these views before French and 

English speaking audiences. 


As President of the Conseil du Patronat du 
Québec, | was invited to address the Rotary Club 
in Québec City and then, on the following day, the 
Hamilton Canadian Club. Since the speeches 
were to be given only 24 hours apart, in two 
different languages and in two quite dissimilar 
parts of the country, | wanted to make sure that 
both audiences received exactly the same 
message. 


/ sincerely believe that each of us has a duty to 
take part in this debate with the greatest integrity 
we can summon. We must do so based on our 

own personal experiences and feelings, avoiding 
in every way possible the pitfalls of passion and 
aggressive or selfish reactions. 


What are my credentials for that role? Born and 
educated in Montreal, my roots are set deeply in 
Québec, where | have always lived. Yet my hori- 
zons, | hope, transcend any provincial borders. 


My various positions of responsibility tend to 
involve me deeply in this significant debate 
taking place throughout our country. | meet and 
exchange ideas with Canadians of diverse view- 
points in my activities as President of one of 
Canada’s largest printing firms, as Mayor of the 
City of Outremont, Vice-Chairman of the . 
Montreal Urban Community Executive Commit- 
tee, as a Director of various Canadian corpora- 
tions, as a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Université de Montréal and of various 
hospital boards. 


The experience | have gained in listening to a 
wide range of opinions from people in every walk 
of life has made me think deeply about federalism 
from every angle, pro and con. 


| have chosen federalism, but certainly not 
federalism regardless of the cost. How do you 
fee! about it? If you would like to express your 
views after you read what follows, please do not 
hesitate to write and let me know. 


Pierre DesMarais II 


ts 


‘Why choose Canada? 


>anadian newspapers published the results of 
public opinion poll on political developments in 
Québec. One of the questions asked dealt with 
he relative popularity of Pierre Elliott-Trudeau 
nd René Lévesque. The answers revealed that 
both government leaders enjoyed about equally 
Digh popularity and confidence ratings among the 
_jeople of Québec. 


fan a month ago, at the beginning of April, many 


This seeming paradox of dual political allegiance 
“nay surprise some outside observers, but those 
Ee in the ways of Québec politics have been 

pointing out and explaining this apparent contra- 
diction for many years. In Québec, we are all 
teeply attached to our French language, our cul- 

—ire and our own unique institutions — but at the 

same time, we cherish our links with this great 

untry of Canada as a whole. We feel that we 

Ls be both Quebecers and Canadians. But, to 
‘keep these two sets of values somehow 

balanced, we freely choose politicians of quite 

‘peestte views to represent us in Québec City 

nd at Ottawa. 


Qutsiders may think it strange, but we feel that 

nese opposing views offer us the best possible 
vounter-balance between the powers of the two 
levels of government. 


_his isn’t a decision the voters take consciously, 

or by any concerted action. It is done more by 

intuition, rather, arising from an age-old, deeply 
voted public wisdom. 


a 
Perhaps the greatest paradox right now is that 
*his dual approach to voting should exist, at a 
ime when the party now in power in Québec in- 
tends to call on the people to shatter the present 
balance and set up a new and independent state. 


fe goes on as though the people of Québec 
regarded the present administration as just a 
aovernment like all the others — or, as if they had 


at yet chosen sides on the fundamental options 
_y 
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they will be asked to vote upon in the referen- 
dum. This may all seem strange, but it can be 
explained. 


Our deep and ancient roots in Canadian soil have 
given us what | like to call a Québec heart and a 
Canadian mind. We have always been able to 
balance our feelings and our thoughts to accom- 
modate this political duality within ourselves, 
despite the misunderstandings and disputes 
which rose from time to time. | think this is why 
we were so drawn to those who also were so 
deeply marked by this dual allegiance. | think in 
particular of Henri Bourassa, who could be so 
fiercely patriotic about Québec and his people, 
yet so much a nationalist about the Canada which 
he regarded as his own. 


So it is little wonder that French speaking Que- 
becers today are torn between their feelings and 
their minds, so hesitant about the alternatives 
facing them today. The choice they will have to 
make forces them to forget all their traditional 
ways of thinking about their political weights and 
balances. The winds have changed. The land- 
marks are unfamiliar. The channel markers have 
suddenly been moved, in midstream. 


It is not for me to say whether what is happening 
today is good or bad. All | know is that we must 
all approach the Great Canadian Debate as calmly 
as possible, without any of the heated partisan- 
ship which will only sow discord, and make it 
even more difficult for those who must take the 
decision. Hurt in the heart can often overrule 
reason in the mind. 


Itis inthis calm spirit that | want to tell you what 
my choice is. | am not a historian, a sociologist 
Or an expert in political science. | have no high- 
sounding degree to lend weight to what | say. But 
as a businessman and mayor of one of the munic- 
ipalities on the Island of Montréal, | have to rub 
shoulders with life’s realities every day. | have 
gained some experience, as much as anyone else, 
| suppose. My views on the matter are probably 
worth about as much as anyone’s are. Butina 
democracy, especially with a debate getting 
underway on the very future of our country, isn’t 
it important that every citizen — and not only the 


politicians — can express and defend his own 
point of view? 


| think that is why you asked me here today, and! 
thank you warmly for the opportunity and your 
friendly invitation. 


When there is a threat to abandon the federal 
system under which we have lived together for 
110 years, | think we must ask ourselves one very 
searching question right at the outset: Has this 
system been such a disaster for Québec as some 
claim, or does it truly serve the interests of the 
Québécois as a whole, and French speaking 
Canadians in general? 


Before answering that question, however, one 
fact must be admitted: The system has served 
the interests of the Anglophones better than 
those of the Francophones. Due to their greater 
number and economic wealth, English speaking 
Canadians have played dominant roles in every 
sector. Especially the federal administration and 
the business world. In the nine provinces with 
English speaking majorities, French speaking 
Canadians were refused the same rights as Anglo- 
phones traditionally enjoyed in Québec. In short, 
they bent the rules of the game in their own 
favour. Still, we in Québec were in part respon- 
sible for letting things get so out of balance; with 
our tendency to look inwards and our lack of 
interest in the federal scene, we let the chance 
slip away over the years. 


| think there is general agreement among us that 
there have been inequities in the past, and these 
very shortcomings in the federal system help to 
explain what is happening in Québec today. On 
one side we have the federalist forces wishing to 
take the present system in hand, to improve the 
way it works and make it more equitable for all. 
Ranged against them are the advocates of inde- 
pendence, who say that the system just wont 
work any longer and want to replace it with a. 
new one. 


Yet the first question | must ask myself is: Has 
the federal system worked to our benefit in 
Québec, in spite of some injustices which it has 
brought with it? For an answer, let us look first 


at the economic question — a major reason for | 
Confederation in the first place. Forget about the” 
famous national accounts so much in the news | 
lately, as both sides try to prove just how much 
money the federal government takes out of and 
returns to Québec. We might want to look at | 
those figures from time to time, but their useful- 
ness in the debate is marginal at best. No, the 
thing of cardinal importance is the general state 
of the economy and the well-being of the people 
as a whole. 


The most reliable information we have on that 
comes from international data showing us that 
our standard of living here in Canada is among 

the highest in the world. That is one undeniable 
fact, easily proved by visiting other countries. 


Looked at this way, Confederation has quite 
clearly been profitable, for Québec and all of | 
Canada. Neither I nor anyone can say whether | 
Québec’s situation would, or would not, have 

been even better if our hands had been on the 
levers of economic power. But | am convinced 

that the standard of living of all Canadians would 
not be as high today without Confederation. That 
is, if the different provinces had not decided to 

get together back in 1867 to pool their industries 
and resources for the common good. No one 
disputes that, even today. In fact, the Parti 
Québécois itself, in its programme and its public 
statements, constantly talks about economic 
association with the rest of Canada. 


Next, we come to the cultural question, source of 
the most heated arguments in the current debate. 


Under the British North America Act, the prov- 
inces were given wide-ranging powers in the cul- 
tural area, with the precise purpose of allowing 
Québec’s French speaking people to preserve 
their culture. The wishes of the French Canadians 
were written into the intent of the Constitution. 


The powers were there, so the use which Québec 
has made of them over the years since then can- 
not be entered on any balance sheet. It is not the 
federal system as such which is responsible if 
Québec did not use its powers to the utmost 
advantage. It is not the fault of Confederation 
that Québec for many years lagged behind in 
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such a vital area as education. The years that 
have been called the “grande noirceur’’ — the 
truly dark ages of our province — cannot be 
blamed on anyone but ourselves. 


So we must then look at those areas strictly 
under federal jurisdiction which can influence our 
cultural life. There, once again, there are credits 
and debits but, | think, more of the former. 


Looking at the dark side first, it must be admitted 
that the federal field for too many years was the 
exclusive preserve of Anglophones. English had 
to be spoken in the Army, in External Affairs and 
in most other federal ministries and services. 
Only grudgingly were the French given meagre 
tastes of certain rights, no matter how elemen- 
tary. Even these were only tokens, as in the 
rather painful case of the bilingual cheques. This 
is just one example of quite a list of snubs and 
indignities inflicted on people because they were 
French speaking. 


On the credit side of the ledger, Ottawa created 

a national broadcasting system, giving both its 
French and English sectors substantial budgets 
to work with. The French radio and TV networks 
of Radio-Canada, set up originally to serve 
Québec, have gradually been expanded across 
the country into every area where French Is 
spoken. And none of this was any token or sym- 
bolic gesture. Reaching into every French speak- 
ing home across this land, Radio-Canada makes a 
positive and even decisive contribution to the 
survival and growth of our French culture. And | 
use this word ‘‘culture”’ in its broadest sense. 

In every possible field, from television drama 
and comedy to band and vocal music, sports, 
news and analysis, public affairs programmes 
and documentaries, to offerings of the purest 
cultural nature — Radio-Canada has faithfully 
mirrored the French identity In its various facets, 
enriching the culture In the process. Not only 

has Radio-Canada done a great deal to preserve 
and improve the French language — it has given 
us a public forum of Importance where our voices 
could be heard, our views known. This federal 
organization, Radio-Canada, has done its job so 
well that it can safely be said that it has played 
an invaluable and even vital role In our society. 


In this connection, it is worth noting that the 
French-language network of the CBC produces 
more hours of original programming annually 
than the state television network in France. | 
might also mention here that, in proportion to our 
population, we publish more French-language 
books in Québec than they do in France. 


Ottawa's efforts in the cultural field include 
other such notable examples as the Canada 
Council for the Arts which, in 1976, awarded 304 
bursaries to Québec authors and artists, and the 
National Film Board, which earned no fewer than 
15 international prizes last year. More could be 
added, but the goal is not a list of accomplish- 
ments but whether the present political system 
has helped our cultural growth, or not. 


You could draw up a balance sheet that might tip 
the scales one way or the other, but results are 
what count. Let us consider what we have be- 
come, as French speaking Canadians. 


Disregard the pessimism voiced by some, the 
cries of alarm over the “endangered” French cul- 
ture. In my own view, our language is spoken 
more and is in far less danger of disappearing 
than it has ever been. 


We are asserting our presence in the land more 
vigorously and vitally than ever before. Our col- 
lective awareness of ourselves has never been 
stronger. Even better, we now have enough 
confidence in ourselves to tackle and study the 
most basic questions from conflicting points of 
view. In fact, if ours is a “‘sick’’ society, as some- 
one said recently, | think we must be about the 
healthiest sick people around! Moreover, whether 
others wish to agree or not, we have not only 
survived within Confederation, but grown 
stronger. We have been the winners economically 
and culturally, in spite of any doubts we may 

have had or problems we have faced. 


That certainly would not be the case today if the 
Québec spokesmen had not supported the 
federal option during preliminary talks leading to 
Confederation more than a century ago. Some 
might say today that they had no choice. But they 
definitely had a choice — between the federal 


form of government and the unitary state advo- 
cated by Sir John A. Macdonald. Without their 
view of the future and their deeply held convic- 
tions, Confederation as we know it might never 
have come about. An interesting thought be- 
cause, had there not been the two levels of 
government in this country, there would be no 
National Assembly and no Parti Québécois in 
power there today! But let us now leave the past, 
which | feel has not been the disaster some 
would like us to believe. Instead, let us ask our- 
selves just how could independence as proposed 
by the Parti Québécois improve our present lot in 
any way? Also, what could we do if independent 
that the present system keeps us from doing now? 


in the first place, it is very hard to foresee what 
would happen to the economy in an independent 
Québec. The Parti Québécois is evidently aware of 
that, so it keeps talking about an economic asso- 
ciation with what remains of Canada. But how 
much would remain, and for how long? Could 
some provinces resist the temptation to join the 
United States? Certainly, an economic association 
would be desirable - even essential. Just as it was 
when the provinces joined in Confederation, and 
as itis today in those countries which have banded 
together in the European Common Market. 


The fly in the ointment, however, is that no one 
today can say exactly what this association 
would be. Would the other Canadian provinces 
agree to it? If so, to what extent? How many areas 
would this association cover? What would be the 
terms, on each side? How long would it take to 
negotiate such an agreement? So many questions 
~ to which there is no answer — and which only 
add more hazards to any such plan. If the answers 
were the least bit unfavourable, they could easily 
spell out the price which must be paid for inde- 
pendence: a lower standard of living. 


French speaking people in Québec might be pre- 
pared to take this risk, or might not. But they 
must be well warned about it beforehand. When 
we think back to the very passionate response to 
controls on wages and salaries, it's only reason- 
able to think that people would like to be con- 
sulted when there is a chance they might have to 
take a cut In pay! This eventuality must be 


wedlghed us exacuy cad benestly ac possil 4, 23 
made part of the debate. Because one thing 
seems quite clear to me: Independence wai! 
weaken uur economic situation o., at the v— y 
best, would not improve it. 


Yet, there are other reasons than economics 
upon which the desire for independence is ieibee 
We all know those reasons: Protection and in- 
tegrity of the French janguage; freedom for the 
French speaking people of Québec to achieve 
their own destiny. 


All of us agree on the importance of preserving | 
and strengthening our French language. It is the’ 
lifeblood of our culture, the key to our very 
identity. lf our language disappears, so do we. 
The question that must be answered, then, is 
whether independence is the best, and the only 
way to safeguard our language. An independent 
Québec would still be in the midst of a North 
American sea of predominantly English speaking 
people. The legislative tools in its hands would 
be little different from those it now has under the 
Constiiution. This gives Québec virtually all the 
powers it needs to protect its language. Now 
another thought: If Québec should become in- 
dependent, how long could our compatriots in 
Ontario and New Brunswick preserve their lan- 
guage? The situation so created by independence 
would be even more difficult and threatening to 
their culture. 


Summing it all up, we would have no bet 

tunities in an independent Québec to Shas ee 
and improve our language than we have right 
now, when 64 percent of the French-speaking 
population are able to work exclusively in French 
Conditions would be almost identical, and the | 
means available to do the job would be the same 
The struggle would be just as difficult — going it . 
alone — and would demand the same energy and 
determination, perhaps more. 


We French speaking Quebecers would, of course 
be ‘‘our own masters”. At last, we could decide 
for ourselves what is best for us. and what is not 

No one else could tell us what to do, what not to . 


do, how or when to do it. Our desti 
: t - 
long to us alone! Pie aa 9 
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hat is a brief scenario of what its sucporters see 
n the idea of independence. It's a dream winich 
any of our feilow citizens cherish and want to 
fee come true. We are quick to realize that thia is 
ulte a normal ambition, especially for a national 
group so long frustrated and now come to matu- 
ity. Itis an option which several nations have 
Taken during the course of history, even If they 
ere driven to it by circumstances far more 
pressing than those facing us In Québec teday. 
9a itis an entirely valid and respectable option, 
nd must be regarded as such. 


pa is complete independence really possible? 
uppose, for a moment, that an independent 
Duébec decided it wanted a common agreement 
with Canada to share the same currency. Re- 
ponsibility for controlling this currency would 
6 entrusted to a separate body set up by the two 
partners, and on which they would be jointly rep- 
resented. There would be advantages for both 
jes in doing business with each other. > 


But doesn't this mean that we in Québec would 
‘ase the freedom to control the currency as we 
vould like? Up to a certain point, definitely, be- 
cause we would not be the only ones involved. 
Each side would have to delegote its monetary 
“irisdiction to a control! organization which, in 
irn, was jointly run by the two parties invoived. 
Each would have to share part of its sovereignty 
with the other. Each would lose a Iittle of its free- 


Next, suppose that a similar joint arrangement 
"as decided upon for postal services or any 
ther field of common Interest such as: port 
facilities, navigational lights and markers; 
eights and measures; patents and exploratia. 
hts; interest rates and money transactions. 
ach and every time, we would have to delegate 
our jurisdiction and our authority to a jointly ren 
*sydy which would act In the common interest. 


None of this In Itself would be a surrender or | 

abdication of powers but, rather, a pooling of re- 
pe and a Joining of forces for better effi- 

. 2ncy. This Is exactly the same principle which 

unlon workers have put Into practice for many 

vaars. The fact that they are joined in a federation 
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om of action, but each would profit In some way. 


doesn't mean that they are deprived of freedom, 
or lose their Individuality. Each has tne autonomy 
to maintain job mobility and personal freedom — 
but by joining their individual strengths they have 
the solidarity to act for the common good. Each 
profits, because the whole is g: eater than the 
sum of its parts. 


Exactly this same idea of solidarity and joining of 
forces is the underlying principle of political 
federalism as it now exists throughout the 
country. This means, In essence, that the sug- 
gestion a people must be absolute masters of all 
matters concerning them is not a sacred prin- 
ciple. In every area of common interest, they can 
just as easily decide to share their sovereignty 
with another - for the very good reason that both 
can profit from such an arrangement. 


That idea, in itself, is just as valid and respect- 
able as the Idea of independence. Certainly, itis 
more difficult to apply because it demands a 
willingness to work together, to join forces. But 
itis more dependable, for exactly that reason. 
The one vital condition, needless to say, Is that 
the aspirations of each party be protected, and 
that each partner respects the rules of the game. 


The first rule js that the sovereign powers should 
be shared according to the wishes of the prov- 
inces. It is up to the provinces, who together 
make up the country, to decide what part of thelr 
sovereignty they will share with the central 
authority. There has been talk for many years 
about a revision of our Constitution and a re- 
sharing of powers and jurisdictions. That is all up 
to the provinces, first and foremost. If they want 
to join forces and work closely to make the whole 
country vigorous and dynamic — it's up to them 
to do so. If they want to weaken the whole by 
increasing the powers of the respective parts — 
again they must decide. There can be no national 
will unless each and every part of the country 
shows It has the will. The unity of the country is 
at stake. It's as simple as that. 


The second rule is that we as Francophones must 
be fairly and properly represented at every level 
of the federal administration. The business done 


_ there concerns us directly, as Canadians. It is 


uathinkable that we should be full-fledged 
citizens of this country, and yet not be deeply 
involved In all sectors under the federal author- 
ity. This obviously assumes that we want to play 
a part, but itis also important that English 
speaking people want us to do so. There again, 
Is the Important factor of common goodwill. 
Good progress has undeniably been made in this 
regard over the past few years. Francophones 
now head a number of important ministries in 
the faderal governinent, as well as other prestige 
hodies and organizations under the central 
authority. But there are still too few Franco- 
phones In Ottawa: Itis essential that they have 
representation, al all levels, in proportion to 
their nuimnotlcal strength in the country as a 
whole. 


Theo third tule iivolves language rights of both 
Francophone and Anglophone minorities inthe 
differant provinces of Canada. This is another 
area where both sides must express thelr 
goodwill clearly and traukly. ina pluralist society 
such as vurs, there will always be a minority of 
oneer the other of the founding groups - and It 
will must often be Francophone! Neither side 
could regard it as a falr and just Confederation 
pact If the language rights of these ininorities 
were not formally guaranteed beforehand. 


This reminds me of what! said at the beginning: 
That the rules of the Confederation game were 
bent and changed in the yeats since 1867, and 
that we have endured many vexations in the 
wake of that. The result today is that we risk 
looking at the future throtigh the eyes of the past, 
allowing old resentments to cloud the view of 
the future. This could be extremely harniful if it 
prevents us from viewing federalism in its true 
liubt, and drives us to look on Independence as 
our only safe anchoraye. We would then be 
stripped of the reason to judge ail the facts 

that must rule our choice. 


When I say that federalisin appears to me a more 
reliable option than independence, | certainly do 
not mean the more or less distorted federal 
system we have knuwn much too long. Distorted 
yes, but to be truthful, it has been far from fatal. 
Nor ani! thinking of the status quo, although the 


system: : 3 beenictiarsab y unpis, ad o rer: 
past few vears.|am thinking, rather. O14 
renewed and rejuvenated federai:sin winere 
the desires ot each are trury fulli tes, where uv: 
forces are efficiently joined for t) ¢ comnmorn 
good, and where the hopes and di cams of 
everyone are recognized and enc: iiaged. It 1s 
not ny intention here to go into th. sonstitutional | 
revisions needed to bring all that true. But! am 
convinced that our present institucions are 
flexible enough to adapt to our needs and hopes. 


One unique teature of federalis'« is that it can 
adapt to circumstances: The sy.cem in the 
United States is different from: that in Switzer- 
land, which in turn is unlike ours. So it foilows 
that our system could also take a different form. 
Yet the values of federalism would remain: The 
grouping of niutual strengths, vith each of the 
original eleinents so brought together, respect- 
ing and helping each other. And if | preter 
federalism over independence, itis not only 
because it makes it possible to join forces for 
mutual benefit, but because it also unites people. | 
The world is so wracked by quarrels and divi- 
sions, that | passionately feel the need to believe 
in the values of harmony and unity. | refuse to 
admit that in such a vast and youthful country 

as Canada. the English and the French cannot 
find it in their hearts to understand and respect 
one another, to clasp hands and work and grow 
together in a common cause. 


History willed that we should be united on the 
same land, Anglophone and Francophone alike, 
and that we should be partners on that land. 
Unequal partners undoubtedly, but partners 
nevertheless who have together survived many 
crises. Like other countries which have been 
divided by questions of race. religion or lan- 
guage, we could also repeat unhappy history 
and take a step backwards — cr at least sideways. 
Or, we could learn from history and write a 
bright new page by moving triumphantly ahead. 


Banish the fears and prejudices. Forget the 
frustrations and the bitterness. All together, in 
Québec and throughout all of Canada, we can —- 
and shall — choose the road to human 
brotherhood. 
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A_challenge to the spirit of Canadians 
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Notes for an address to the Convocation, 


Dalhousie University, May 12, 1977 


by 
Gordon Robertson, 
Secretary to the Cabinet 
for Federal-Provincial Relations 


It has long been the custom of our 
clergy, to search for an appropriate text on which 
tc base the Sunday sermon designed to produce a 
measure of moral uplift for their flock. I do not 
plan to deliver a sermon but I do want to talk about 
a serious subject: our country, which is today in 
grave peril. I want also to talk about the only thing 
thatet think can, in the long term, save the Canada 
that we know and love. I believe that that one 
thing is a degree of greatness and generosity of 
spirit on the part of all Canadians that we have not 
Shown in the past and are not showing now. My belief 
is that unless We show it, nothing else we do will be 
sufficient to avoid, sooner or later, the departure 
of Quebec and the shattering of our dream of Canada 
"from sea-to sea". And since, I suppose, thig 
proposition finds me moving into the area of man's 
attitude toward man, it is not Hrapertp rises for me too 


to Start with a text. 


In 1863, the United States of America 
was locked in a civil war waged between a part of the 
country that wanted to leave the union and the rest 
of the country which was determined that the union 
should be preserved intact. In his Gettysburg address 
Abraham Lincoln referred to the origins of the 
United States as "a new nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal”. He went on to say that they were 
then “engaged in a great civil war testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure”. He called for a new dedication to 
the purposes underlying the union so that “this nation 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom" and that 
the high ideals on which it was founded would not 


"pDerish from the earth”. 


Unlike the United States at its 
Crigins, we, in “anada, had no Thomas Jefferson in 1867 
to provide an eloquent expression of ideals for the 
Confederation that was then created. We have suffered 
ever since-from that lack. But our union was produced, 
nonetheless, out of a situation of crisis and danger 


in which both the "Canada" of that day - the Ontario and 


Quebec of today - and the Atlantic colonies saw a need 
for union in order to achieve purposes greater than they 
could achieve in their separate weakness and isolation. 
But both the Atlantic colonies and the part of Canada 
that had, before 1841, been “Quebec” or “Lower Canada“ 
were determined that the union would have to be one in 
which they were not submerged and in which their 
identity would not be lost. So far as the French of 
Canada were concerned, the essential thing was that they 
should remain French. There were nearly one hundred 
thousand French-speaking Canadians outside Quebec at 

the time of Confederation - in the Maritime colonies, 

in Ontario and in the west. Provisions in the Manitoba 
Act of 1870 about language and denominational education, 
as well as passages in the Confederation debates, bear 
witness to the concept some Canadian leaders of the 

day had of a country in which the two linguistic 
communities, English and French, would exist together - 
outside as well as inside Quebec. As George Etienne 
Cartier put it in 1865, speaking for the French Canadian 
element supporting Confederation: “We could not do away 
with the distinctions of race. We could not legislate 
for the disappearance of the French Canadians from 


American soil...". 


If the United States was dedicated 
te the proposition that “all men are created equal", 
many French Canadians believe that we had, among our 
purposes, the proposition, probably little understood, 
that two linguistic communities could live together in 
one country with each respecting the rights, the 
dignity and the full existence of the other. A major part 
of our problem today is that, while many French Canadians 
understood the underlying proposition in that sense 
and lived up to it in Quebec, where they had the majority, 
few English-speaking Canadians so understood it and we 
did not live up to it where we had the majority. 
Our history for one hundred years in the provinces 
other than Quebec and in the national scene belied the 
proposition of equal co-existence - or even of co-existence - 


_of two cultural groups. 


At this time of national crisis, we must 
try to see our history with the eyes of many French 
Canadians or we cannot hope to understand the bitterness 
that we see in Quebec today. Nor can we hope to produce 
the changes that will reduce that bitterness and allow 
this union of Canada to “have a new birth" and to endure. 
New or modified constitutions, more delegation of powers, 
more flexibility in economic policy - all of these are 


mechanics: important mechanics, but futile if we do not 


get at our root problems. Those root problems are not 
problems of constitution, of legislative powers or even 

of economics. They are problems of human dignity and of 
failures - some past, but some present - in spiritual 
generosity. French Canadians found for years that 

we, in "English Canada”, did not have the generosity 

to treat them as an equal, self-respecting community 
Sharing all parts of our country and all ae of our 
national life. They found that we did not even want to 
treat them with dignity and respect within the confines of 


Quebec. 


How do the relevant parts of our history 
look to French Canadians? When I went to Quebec in 1967 
to spend abovt six months there, I found that a number of 
things were very important to Quebecers that I knew 
jattle about - and had attached small importance to. An 
early series of events after Confederation amounted to a 
betrayal in Manitoba and on the Prairies of the expectation 
that the west would be as open to the French as to the 
English culture. The hanging of Louis Riel in 1885 for 
having tried to protect the interests, cruelly neglected 
by peeauae of the French-speaking Metis of the west was the 


first devastating blow. The bitterness that caused can 


hardly be imagined. It was still sharp when Manitoba, 


in 1890, repudiated constitutional guarantees and 

made English the sole language of the legislature, the 
law and the courts. The use of French in education 
dwindled as few French~speaking came to what had become 
a rather hostile place. In the Northwest Territories, 
as they were left after Manitoba was established in 
1870, the population had been almost evenly divided 
between those who spoke French and English. Legislation 
in 1877 made official provision for the two languages 

in the legislature, the law and the courts. The 

balance of numbers slowly shifted - against the French. 
In 1891, provisions for the French language were 
eliminated in the Territories. In 1905, when Alberta 
and Saskatchewan were created, even the influence of 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier could not overcome the determination 
of the English-speaking to provide no place for French 
in the new provinces. French explorers and French 
Canadian voyageurs had opened the west; their Metis 
descendants and French-Canadian settlers had established 
farms, villages, schools and communities in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta that had been French from their 
beginnings. Yet where, in Manitoba, the French Canadians 
had guarantees, they were repudiated: where they gag. xe 
guarantees they got none. The dream of a French-Canadian 
sharing in the development of the new west died - but 


the bitterness and the sense of betrayal did not. 


For a time, hope continued among French 
Canadians that, if the west was lost, at least Ontario 
would respect the rights to French education that had 
been acquired by the many thousands of French-Canadians 
living there, although the rights were not constitutionally 
protected as they had been in Manitoba. But those rights 
were brought to an end by a regulation most of us never 
heard of - Regulation 17, passed in 1913. Even in 
Ottawa, the capital of the country, education in French 
was curtailed. The Ontario of that day set its face 


against anything approaching equal treatment. 


And here in the Maritimes, an area 80 
intimately associated with the French fact from 
the early years of development of this continent, what 
was the prevailing attitude towards the large minority of 
French speakers for the hundred years after Confederation? 
It is only in recent times that Acadians have really 
begun to have access to high-school, technical and 
university education in French. Even cities with 
40 percent French-speaking population refused, until 


very recently, to recognize the French language and 


culture. 


I have, in outline, given a history 
of the two communities in Canada as many French-Canadians 


see it. They regard it as a history of all ta@ frequent 


repudiation and disrespect for the French-speaking 
community. And yet, through it all, Quebec respected 
the rights of the English-speaking community there. 
Circumstances were different of course: the 
English-speaking minority was proportionately larger 

and much more influential. But in Quebec they really 
did measure up to the concept of two communities. From 
this great difference of attitude between Quebec and 

the other provinces grew a sense, by French-Canadians, of 
being wronged - of being humiliated, insulted and trampled 
upon wherever the English-speaking were in the majority. 
A sense too that only in the province of Quebec, a 
province with a French-speaking majority, could the 
French community find the respect and the chance to be 
a community that many had hoped all of Canada would 
provide. And so they turned inward to their own 
province of Quebec for the security of their culture, 


their language and their community. 


Tt is this background, together with the 
economic domination of Quebec by the English-speaking 
commercial element, that provided the disillusion and 
resentment from which separatism has grown. It is 
from this too that the rejection of Canada even by 


many Quebecers who are not separatists also developed - 


developed to the point where many will no longer call 
themselves "French Canadians” - they are "Québécois": 
people of Quebec. The loyalty to Canada shrivelled with 
the sense that Canada felt no loyalty to them, to their 
language or to their community. We are paying the price 
today for a hundred years of failure to do what a strong 
majority could so easily do - to treat with generosity and 
respect a weaker and less numerous community that shares 


Our country. 


We have, in English-speaking Canada, 
made some real progress in the last ten years or 80. 
Ontario has greatly improved the provision of education 
in French and has developed governmental services in 
that language. New Brunswick, to its great credit, has 
established the two languages as official and equal in 
status. At the federal level, the first direct measure 
was the establishment in 1963 of the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism. We took an important 
step with the Official Languages Act in 1968. But 
Our experience since these actions demonstrates that 
laws, regulations or language provisions alone - 
however well intentioned - are no adequate remedy for 


our problem. English-speaking Canada has not understood 


10. 


the reasons for the new languages policy approved by 
Parliament and pursued by the government. Much of 
English-speaking Canada has reacted to it with 
exasperation and even anger. We - the English-speaking - 
have not been able to understand what an insult it is to 
every French Canadian to prohibit the use of French for 
traffic control at Montreal airports - airports in Quebec, 
the heart of French Canada. It is alleged to be unsafe 
to use French as well as English - but French Canadians 
know that both French and English have been used for years 
in the great airports of Paris with apparent safety. 

They know too that most countries of the world use two - 
or mora than two _- languages in air control. They do not 
believe that the support in English-speaking Canada for 
Englash-only in air control was based on safety alone. 
They see our backing of the strikes of controllers and 
Dilots in 1976 as proof that "English-Canada” has not 
changed: that it is as ungenerous and as unwilling to 


respect the French community as ever. 


The measures we have taken so far on 
language policy have not worked adequately because the, 
basic attitude of English-speaking Canada has not really 
changed. It would be as easy as it would be tragic if 


the action now being taken in Quebec were to prevent the 


ihe 


more poSitive attitude in English-speaking Canada that 

we so desperately need. "Bill No. 1" - the new Quebec 
language law - is the product, in part, of the disrespect 
to which I have referred and of the resentment it 
produced. One can hope for some change before the Bill 
is finally passed into law but the main hope must be in a 
new confidence in Quebec - a confidence that restrictive 
legislation is not needed to protect French there because 
the environment of Canada has become one in which French 
is accepted and can flourish. Bill No. 1 must not 

become an obstacle to change in the attitudes of 
English-speaking Canada. It is rather the measure of our 
noe to change if we want to preserve our country. 

Are we prepared to do and to accept the things that are 
necessary to give security and equality to the 
French-speaking community wherever it exists throughout 
Canada? Those are the questions before the country today. 


And time is running out. 


To come through our present crisis with 
some hope of achieving or of preserving the things 
that are of greatest importance to both sides, our two 
communities have to do some clearer thinking than 
they have done so far. I am convinced that there is today 


on both sides much wishful thinking and much dangerous 


illusion. 


Pais 


I have already touched on what I think 
are some of the illusions on the English-speaking side - 
the illusion that changes of constitution or mechanics will 
do the trick. One version is that we can preserve the 
unity of Canada by “decentralization” of powers from 
Ottawa to the provinces or by a "special status" for 
Quebec. The decentralization myth is pervasive but it 
reems to me there is really very little more that can be 
constitutionally decentralized if we want to retain a 
inanageable country with a manageable economy. We are 
already one of the most decentralized countries on earth. 
As for "special status” for Quebec, the question is what 
may be possible without undermining the essentials of 
our federal system and its basic equality for the provinces, 
It is doubtful if we can go very far in this direction 
without weakening Confederation so seriously as to lead 
ultimately to the separation that such measures would be 
designed to prevent. This does not mean that we cannot 
and should not revise our constitution. We can and we 
should. We can - if we are willing - effect changes 
that wili provide more effective protection for the 
French language and culture in Quebec and ensure their’ 
flourishing development. We can give greater security 
to our minority groups everywhere, with equality of 
treatment and opportunity. We can also provide change 
and renewal to the operation of our federation 


generally: a “third option" to separation or the 
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Status quo. But that “third option” must include the 
increased understanding and the change of attitude to 
which I have referred. Constitutional change alone, 


however substantial and significant, will not be enough. 


There is a second illusion on the 
English-side: that we can save our unity by having a 
French Quebec, where no English is spoken, on the one hand 
and nine "English" provinces, where no French is spoken, 
on the other. This proposition has a seductive charm. 
We would get rid of that wretched problem of two 
languages and we would live in unilingual bliss ever 
after. But how would we communicate? What would we do 
about the minorities now in nearly all our provinces? 
How would we govern the country? Or would we have two 
governments? Sooner or later we would indeed have two 
governments - and two countries. A union of two 
sharply-drawn unilingual blocs, in each of which the 
rights of the other community had been obliterated, could 


not last. It too would be the road to separation. 


A third illusion of many English-speaking 
people is that Quebec will never be prepared to separate 
because the economic cost will be too great. I find this 


extremely dubious. It amounts to the proposition that 


14. 


national unity can be based on economic advantage alone - 
no matter what offence the situation within that union 
mav involve to hwnan dignity or to cultural values. I 

do not believe it. Unity has to be based on some sense 
of common purpose other than achieving a bigger G.N.P. 

or a fatter pocket-book. There has to be a desire by 
people on both sides to live together, with mutual 
respect, in order to achieve things that each community 
values. If that sense does not exist, and if the Canada 
of the future seems as cold and as hostile to their language 
and culture as the Canada of the past has seemed, the 
French Canadians of Quebec will, sooner or later, 

Ace es to be poorer with self-respect than richer without 
it. They are a proud people and they are not going to 


be bought. 


I have spoken of illusions on the 
English-speaking side. I think the most common illusion 
on the French-speaking side is extremely dangerous. 
The illusion there is that, if separation occurs - or 
“independence”, as they prefer to call it - it can be 
accompanied or followed by some kind of “economic 
association" between the new, independent Quebec and 
the fractured, divided Canada it would leave behind. 


I am convinced that this is a dream. The danger is 


5. 


that those who hold to it or are beguiled by it could 
walk, still in false security, over the precipice of 
separation and wake up to reality when it is too late. 

I would ask those who advance this thesis whether 

they have considered the emotional attachment most 
English-speaking Canadians really hold, in the depths of 
their hearts, for this great, shambling, awkward country? 
Have they ever thought how those emotions will be aroused 
by every issue that has to be wrangled about if 
“independence” is to occur - emotions of love and of 
pride born of the heroic accomplishment of creating this 
great, free country from rock and cold and challenge? 

You do not outrage such emotions and then expect to do a 
friendly deal. The questions to be faced will be 
terribly difficult. To suggest just a few - is it all of 
Quebec that is to leave Confederation? The northern part 
of the province was not a part of Quebec, either in the 
French regime or at any other time before Confederation. 
It was disputed territory between England and France 

and later it became federal territory. It was added to 
Quebec only in 1912 by Act of the Parliament of Canada. 
In moet parte of it there are still very few 
French-speaking Canadians - most are Indian and Inuit. 
English is the common language. Suppose a majority of 


the people of such regions vote to stay in Canada. Do 


16. 


they have a right to self-determination? Or is Canada 

to force them to go against their will? Will not Quebec 
be offended to the depths of its being if Quebec is 
divided? But will not Canada be equally outraged if 
“Canadians”, and a territory that was added to Quebec as 
a part of Canada, are forced to leave the union? 

There are other troublesome questions that some people 
try to gloss over as if they were easy. Not one will 

be easy. How much of the national debt of Canada would 
Quebec assume? There would be billions of dollars at 
issue. Who would own the tracks of the CNR in Quebec, 
joining “Canada West” to “Canada East"? They will be a 
life-line for Canada and especially for the Maritime 
provinces. What rights would "Canada" get to the 

St. Lawrence Seaway and to passage through it? There are 
a thousand other questions. By the time they had all been 
thrashed out, with controversy and argument in press 

and bapiebs {ll-will and recrimination would inevitably 
be general on both sides. I suspect they would be so 
great that we would be fortunate to come through the process 
of separation - or “independence”, for it is the same 
thing - with any shred of friendship or of willingness to 
coopeenes in anything. In such an atmosphere, who 

really thinks we can coolly and rationally work out 
something as complex as an economic association? But 


even if calm logic were to prevail, it is by no means 


7. 


clear that there would be any adequate advantage 

to “Canada” in having an economic association with an 
irdependent Quebec. It would probably seem better to 
Canada to retain its freedom to “go it alone” and to 
pursue its own best interests with its own broad economy 
than to be harnessed to a partner whose economic interests 


might be very different. 


In short, unless I am quite wrong, the 
“independence” option proposed for Quebec does not really 
include “economic association” with Canada at all. It is 
independence pure and simple. We would be lucky if it 
were independence without a festering hostility between 
Quebec and Canada that would make difficult even normal 


cooperation between independent states. 


The question the people of Quebec must 
consider is whether they really need to incur all the 
costs and all the risks of independence in order to 
achieve their essential objectives. We have a highly and 
mutually beneficial economic association now. It can 
probably be improved. Quebec has very considerable 
censtitutional powers now to protect its language and 
its culture and to ensure their strength and growth. Those 


powers can be used more effectively and they can be 


18. 


strengthened. Is there any certainty that, in a renewed 
Confederation, the French-speaking community cannot have 

a flourishing life of the spirit - all that French 

culture holds most dear - in Quebec, with added strength 
to and from the French-speaking communities in other 
provinces? Unless there is great certainty that these 
objectives of French Canada cannot be secured, while 

still preserving our present economic union, it would seem 
to be the height of folly to incur all the risks - and 

all the enormous losses - that separation would almost 


certainly involve. 


It seems to me that the best interests 
of both our communities, English-speaking and 
French-speaking, coincide in seeking a renewal of our 
present association within a modified Confederation. 
We both have so much to lose in a fracturing of this country 
into resentful, embittered fragments that we both must 
be prepared to m-ke the adjustments of attitude and the 


concessions of mechanisms that will avoid it happening. 


We should, I think, also try to have 
wore perspective about our problems. If we are seriously 
concerned about civilization and peace in the world, we 


have an obligation to see that the destruction of this 


19s 


Canada of two languages and cultures does not happen. 
There are some 2,500 languages and dialects on this earth. 
T’.cre are less than 150 states in which to accommodate 
them. Most of the countries of Africa and Asia are 

trying desperately to preserve unity and civilized behaviour 
with linguistic and cultural divisions far worse than 
ours. Our challenge is not ours alone: it is the 
challenge of a diverse humanity crowded onto a small 
planet. Our two peoples in Canada are among the most 
fortunate in the world - in wealth, education, cultural 
enrichment and traditions of personal freedom. French 
philosophical humanism and British Parliamentary democracy 
are among the great accomplishments of civilized man. 

We are the inheritors of both traditions in a way that is 
unique in the world. If we fail - after 110 years of 

free self-government as one country ~- who can hope to 
succeed in solving this basic problem of the human 
condition? Both our communities must find the greatness 
of spirit that will accommodate our two languages and our 
two cultures in mutual generosity and full equality so 


that Canada can and will endure. 
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** QUEBEC AND CANADA: A UNION WORTH PRESERVING” 


Address by the 

HONOURABLE MARC LALONDE 
Minister of State for 
Federal-Provincial Relations 


To the Société Saint-Jean Baptiste of Québec 
Québec City, October 29, 1977 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


| have been invited to speak today before the Saint-Jean-Baptiste Society of Quebec, an association which has 
devoted itself to the advancement of the French Canadian society. There are many ways to promote the interests of 
the Francophone community in this corner of North America. Yours has been to develop the special character of 
our French Canadian culture, specifically at the local and provincial levels. This is an essential task which must 
always be supported, especially on this predominantly English continent. 


Collectivities, however, are not isolated entities. Today, we are witnessing all kinds of associations and con- 
tacts between peoples and international organizations. It has become quite rare for individual groups or cultures 
to remain closed societies. They must attain a state of solidarity with other groups or societies. We could say that 
this is one of the major problems of our time: how can institutions, which are often outdated, adapt to the political, 
economic and military situations which extend beyond the boundaries of nations? The European Common Market 
is meeting this challenge in its own way. Canada, however, paved the way in this area more than one hundred years 
ago. j 


The work of the Saint-Jean-Baptiste Society in promoting a particular culture is an essential task. It is just 
as essential for the survival, development and vitality of a culture to participate actively with other cultural groups 
in the larger economic and political framework within which the various groups have common interests. 


Each group has a valuable contribution to make. In Canada, the French culture is a primary element of the 
Canadian identity, enabling it to have a distinct personality from that of the neighbouring American giant. In this 
sense, we could say that if the French factor were not present in this country, we would have to create it. Therefore, 
it should always be the concern and responsibility of the central government, which officially recognized the two 
languages, to truly make use of both languages within the federal institutions. It is also imperative that all Canadians 
become aware of the extent to which the developing of our two main cultures is an integral part of the future of our 
country and our national identity. 


Different collectivities almost always join together more by reason of objective necessity than strong sympathy. 
We should not however carry too far the cynical statement of a nineteenth century author who said that in politics 
as in love, there are no peace treaties but only truces (Lévis, Maximes et Réflexions, 1808). 


Sometimes, the tensions that occur between the two main Canadian cultures seem to justify the pessimism 
expressed by that author. In all fairness, however, we should add that the habit of living together and the entangle- 
ment of common interests have resulted in compromises and understanding between different groups, without which 
no nation could survive. The objective facts combined with common material interests are really what produce this 
subjective understanding between different groups. 


Factors leading to federation in 1867 


What kind of objective facts led to the creation of the Canadian federation in 1867 and continue today, more 
than one hundred years later, to weigh in favour of the union of the various regions of this country and its two main 
founding cultures? These facts are geographic just as much as economic, political and cultural. To ignore these facts 
in the name of emotional slogans would be to doom to failure an essential common enterprise which can only be 
founded on good sense, compromise and reason. 


It would be false to claim that the federal regime in 1867 was a means of assimilating French Canadians as 
some articles and statements by the Parti Québécois have alleged. The 1867 federation brought real progress to 
French Canadians compared to the Union Act of 1841. As opposed to the previous regimes, that of 1867 granted 
independence to Quebec in the vital sectors of education, civil law and local institutions. Quebec at the time was 
actually the reason why the 1867 regime was not a legislative union (unitary regime) as advocated by Macdonald, 
Tupper and Lord Monck. Rather, it was a federal regime as advocated by Georges-Etienne Cartier. 


Canon Groulx who was a leader in the nationalist history of Quebec, nevertheless stated in this regard that 
the only advisable and acceptable solution for Lower Canada was to join a federation of provinces in British North 
America and to include the other English provinces in the new Alliance — therefore, in 1867, Lower Canada which 
had become Quebec recovered its individuality. 


It might be useful here to review the factors which led to the union of 1867 if only to recognize the similarity 
of conditions which today favour the maintenance of a strong Canadian solidarity. 


Military security 


As | mentioned earlier, it is rare for different societies to freely give up part of their sovereignty to join larger 
economic and political entities. The desire to gain strength from within in order to resist some military threat from 
restless neighbours has been an important factor in the creation of several federations throughout the world. 


Canada is no exception. The American War of Secession which caused some one million deaths among our 
neighbours had a considerable impact on this side of the border. Various incidents between England and the United 
States during the American Civil War made us fear reprisals in the British colonies of Canada. In 1864, the year of 
the Quebec conference which was to give rise to the Canadian federation, Macdonald learned that the Irish Fenians 
were training in New Jersey with the intention of crossing the Canadian border in mid-January 1865. Some 
American attacks took place on Canadian territory in 1866 in the Fort Erie and Niagara River area as well as in New 
Brunswick. 


The reverberations of the American Civil War felt in this country were of great concern to Canadians from 
1860 to 1864. This concern grew after 1864 as a result of rumours of invasion, especially since the United States had 
considerably increased its military strength during the war. Another source of concern was the fact that the British 
government had just abandoned its imperial control over the finances of the colonies which were thus placed in the 
position of having to provide for their own defence. The Canadian provinces needed some kind of common protec- 
tion and this was one of the arguments which overcame most of the Maritime opposition to the proposed union. 


Westward expansion 


This was not the only area in which the presence of strong American neighbours had a unifying effect in 
Canada, which demonstrates again that different groups unite less for purely idealistic reasons than for real concrete 
reasons. The thrust of the United States towards the West gave it an increasingly strong presence in that area. How- 
ever, Canadian presence in the West was weak and poorly-maintained at that time. Canadians were fully aware that 
unless they established permanent ties with the fertile colony of Red River, they ran the risk that the Americans 
would fill the gap in Western Canada. 

This link with Western Canada became possible with the introduction of the railroad at the beginning of the 
industrial revolution. However, railroads were expensive. Only the pooling of resources through the union of the 
Canadian provinces would permit expansion towards the West before the Americans. 


Unification of the domestic market 


A third factor which led to the union of the provinces, in the absence of an alternative solution, was the need 
for access to commercial markets beyond the boundaries of a single province. Between 1846 and 1849, England 
abandoned its tariff privilege policy which had favoured the entry of colonial products in the British market. 
Canadians wasted no time in looking for a substitute market in the United States. This led to the reciprocity agree- 
ment whereby a certain number of unfinished products could be freely traded between the two countries. The 
reciprocity agreement ended in effect with the War of Secession in 1860. 


The provinces had no alternative but to create a true union among themselves in order to guard against the 
instability of exterior markets. They were already committed to such a union. The St. Lawrence waterway prac- 
tically made it necessary for Upper and Lower Canada to unite in 1841. Furthermore, in 1850, the provinces 
adopted laws which established free interprovincial trade for a number of natural farm and forestry products. 
However, processed goods remained subject to tariff restrictions and this created obstacles to trade between the 
provinces. Without a customs union, in 1867, there was only partial free trade between the Eastern provinces which 
formed a market of nearly four million people. 


The importance of creating a common market became evident as the industrial revolution began to show its 
characteristics: division of work, complementarity of resources and needs, expansion of trade. In order to achieve 
this, it was necessary for the provinces to enjoy an expanded domestic market free of trade restrictions. This close 
economic union in turn required a political union. 


Regional and ethnic diversities 


We now come to another fundamental element of the Canadian situation, which was of prime importance as 
early as 1867: Canadian disparities which are of two types, regional and cultural (or ethnic). Despite the efforts of 
certain politicians who favoured the unitary system in 1867, this system was never adopted for two reasons: 1 — The 
Maritimes insisted on retaining their regional identity; 2 — French-speaking Canadians insisted on retaining their 
cultural identity. The federal system was essential to reconcile the pressing double need for unity and diversity 
which was felt over one hundred years ago and which is felt even more strongly today. 


The circumstances which led to the creation of the Canadian federation are still present in our country today. 
We have briefly outlined some of these circumstances but let us summarize them again as they are an integral part of 
our national history: 1 — The necessity to maintain a solid east-west union in this country in order to avoid pro- 
gressive absorption by the United States today as well as yesterday; 2 — The necessity to maintain even more in 
the post-industrial than in the pre-industrial era, a unified economic market of some twenty-three million people 
while most of our trading partners operated within markets exceeding a hundred million people; 3 — This close 
economic union between the Eastern and Western provinces was entered into voluntarily and can only be maintained 
by a close political union; 4 — Unlike the unitary system which would consider only unity without regard for 
regional and ethnic disparities, this political union cannot be too inflexible neither can the Union be too loose such 
as the Confederation of States or the Sovereignty-Association of the Parti Québécois which considers only diversity 
without regard for the basic requirements of unity. 


How federalism met the challenges facing the country 


Let us now examine how the system we have adopted has met the great challenge it had to face, how it has 
created solidarity among Canadians from all regions of the country and between our two main cultural groups, a 
solidarity that could not be dissolved without great damage. 


National Territory 


First, the national territory rapidly became a more concrete reality after 1867. Limited mostly to the Eastern 
provinces until then, it rapidly expanded towards the West. The railroad made it possible for a vast nation with a 
low population density to expand westward. At the same time, railroad construction and the supply of finished 
products to the West, protected by Canadian tariffs, permitted industrialization especially in the two central provinces. 
Manufactured goods from Quebec and Ontario were sent West by rail while Western wheat arrived the same way 
in Eastern ports from where it was shipped to Europe. 


The colonization of the West, while creating new areas of economic activity, gave rise to the creation of the 
three Prairie Provinces and British Columbia became directly connected with the rest of the country. We thus 
gained access to three oceans: the Atlantic Ocean by which the European colonizers arrived — we have always 
maintained economic relations with the European continent and are strengthening these relations with the signing 
of an agreement with the European Common Market; the Pacific Ocean which opens the way to the Orient and has 
made it possible for Japan to become our second largest trading partner after our neighbours to the south; finally, 
the Arctic Ocean which gives us access to the vast but largely untapped natural resources of the Great North. 


By pushing the development of the national territory westward, the federal union of 1867 made Canada the 
second largest country in the world after the Soviet Union. There is more to this than a vague and ostentatious title 
of glory. 


The size of a country is a significant factor in the diversity and wealth of its resources. As a state-continent, 
we have windows on all corners of the world. This is a valuable asset at a time when intercontinental trade relations 
are expanding and a vital asset for Canada which has one of the highest export rates per capita; our exports represent 
one quarter of our national production. 


To divide the country would be to split up a vast territory which communicates with the rest of the world by 
its extremities. The separation of Quebec, for example, which would make this province an independent State and 
therefore an independent national territory, would not only cut this province off from the Maritimes and the 
Western provinces, but it would isolate the Maritimes from the provinces west of Quebec. Therefore, without strong 
east-west ties, in the event of separation, we would run the risk that first the Maritimes and then the rest of the 
country would form north-south bonds which would eventually lead to the end of the country. 


To split up this vast territory would therefore show flagrant irresponsibility. The national territory provides 
all Canadians wherever they may live the cumulative advantages of avenues to all corners of the world and the 
complementarity of national resources from one region to another. 


Natural resources 


Our national resources are a good example of this aspect of the Canadian situation and the Great North which 
not so long ago was compared to a desert is also a good example of the diversity of resources in a vast territory. This 
part of the country located above the 60th parallel contains 40% of the natural resources of Canada and we have 
just begun to exploit them. Indeed, the Great North contains: 


The North 


— what is probably the largest reserve of drinkable water in the world; Canada contains one third of the drinkable 
water of the world and 50% of this water is found north of the 60th parallel. Drinkable water has become a 
precious commodity in our era of intense urbanization. Some even consider it to be the most important resource 
of the future. The time may come when pipelines will carry drinkable water from the Great North to the large 
industrial centers of North America. 


— The Arctic and Northwest Territories contain half of the hydraulic power of Canada, a potential not yet devel- 
oped. 


— The potential oil reserves in the Great North are estimated at some 45 billion barrels, that is approximately one 
tenth of the oil in the Middle East. 


— Natural gas reserves in Canada are estimated at 724 trillion cubic feet, 260 trillion of which are in the Arctic 
Islands and 90 in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


— The iron ore deposits on Baffin Island are among the richest in the world. 


— The Yukon contains large deposits of iron ore, asbestos, copper/zinc and lead. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories located above the 60th parallel make up 35% of the Canadian territory. 
Their area is larger than those of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan combined. The resources of the 
Great North are exceeded only by two or three other areas in the world. These resources belong to all Canadians 
including those of Quebec. The wealth of Canadians in all the provinces is inseparable from this vast northern 
potential which assures this country a promising future, barring some inconsiderate action. 


Energy resources 


It is well known, however, that our natural resources are not limited to the Great North. As far as energy is 
concerned, Canada is the only industrialized western country able to be self-sufficient in this area. Alberta’s oil 
reserves are of course depleting rapidly and those of the Great North remain to be discovered. 


However, according to a study by the Alberta Energy Resources Conservation Board in 1973, the tar sands of 
Alberta contain a total of 1,000 billion barrels (that is more than double the total Middle East reserves). Out of this 
amount, 250 billion barrels are recoverable using known technology. 


We should add that, in addition to the natural gas in the Arctic, Canada has the largest coal reserves in the 
world after the United States. The transformation of coal into liquified gas offers new opportunities that are costly 
but likely to be developed in the future. Finally, our country contains one third of the world’s known reserves of 
uranium and thorium which are valuable minerals for nuclear energy. 


This energy potential makes Canada a privileged country in which to live. All regions of the country are 
obviously not equally endowed in this regard, but as parts of Canada, they can count on the energy available in the 
other regions of the country. 


As for Quebec, it ranks first in Canada in the production of hydro-electric power. It supplies 45% of its 
energy needs by electricity. Oil makes up 51% and natural gas 4%. The province has no oil resources, hardly any 
natural gas or coal and its uranium potential is quite limited. Quebec is therefore in the same position as many of 
the other provinces. It continues to rely on energy resources from the rest of Canada or from other countries. 
The drawbacks or disadvantages vary from one kind of dependence to another. 


Dependence on foreign countries is a matter of concern both in terms of cost and availability of supplies. 
The Middle East war between the Arab countries and Israel in 1973 led to the restriction of oil exports and a spec- 
tacular rise in prices which quadrupled within one year. 


Canada was able to avoid or at least lessen the impact thanks to western oil from Alberta. The other Canadian 
provinces which consume oil were assured of oil supplies and a gradual price increase. During that critical year in 
1973, the central government fixed the domestic price at $6.50 per barrel compared to the international price of 
$10.50 per barrel. 


Quebec which continued to obtain its oil supplies from the Middle East thus received a subsidy of $4.00 per 
barrel. Quebec was also able to compensate for the reduction in exports by the OPEC countries by obtaining Alberta 
oil through various means of transport. The oil crisis caused the Sarnia-Montreal pipeline to be extended and Alberta 
oil now meets half of Quebec’s oil requirements. 


As a result of the fixed domestic oil price, Quebec received $2 billion of the $3.4 billion in subsidies paid by 
the federal government between 1974 and 1976. The subsidies allowed Quebec and the Maritimes to pay the same 
price for oil as the provinces which obtained their oil from Alberta. These subsidies maintained oil prices at the 
consumer level at 13 to 18 cents per gallon below international prices between 1974 and 1976. 


During the past few years, the oil consuming provinces have enjoyed the advantages of being connected to 
the western oil fields within our national territory. These advantages will be even more attractive in the future with 
the more intensive development of the tar sands. World oil reserves are being depleted, international prices can only 
go up and the oil producing area of the Middle East remains one of the most explosive in the world. Without na- 
tional resources, the rationing of exports by oil producing countries or a complete embargo would have serious 
consequences around the world, especially in a cold country like ours where oil is essential for the heating of our 
homes. 


The argument by the Parti Québécois that Ottawa has favoured Ontario over Quebec during the past fifteen 
years by dividing the Canadian market between the East and the West is wrong. The fact is that the Borden line 
forced Ontario to obtain its oil supplies from Alberta in order to maintain production in the western oil fields. 
Prior to 1973, Ontario paid higher oil prices than Quebec which obtained its oil from Venezuela and the Middle 


East. Now that international oi! import prices are higher than the Canadian prices, Quebec and the Maritimes pay 
the same domestic price for their imports. 


It is clear that as a non-oil producing province, Quebec has the undeniable advantage of belonging to one of 
the rare industrialized countries able to be self-sufficient in energy. This position is envied by countries around 
the world. 


Minerals and Agriculture 


As far as minerals are concerned, Canada ranks third in the world after the United States and the Soviet 
Union. However, these two superpowers with their large populations consume almost all of their mineral production. 
Canada, on the other hand, consumes only a fraction of its mineral production. 


The same situation occurs in large-scale farming. Canada provides 20% of the world’s exports in wheat and 
7% in secondary cereals. The world population is constantly growing and areas reserved for agriculture are becoming 
limited. Food products are therefore destined to become a precious commodity in the near future. 


Canada is probably the country with the broadest range of exportable natural resources. Most of our large 
trading partners are looking for resources which are available from us. We are therefore in a very strong position for 
developing trade relations with other countries. The negotiations carried out by the federal government benefit 
all parts of Canada. Each province, taken individually, does not possess all the natural resources sought by other 
countries, but each province can benefit from the collective national resources to negotiate favourable outlets for 
the goods it manufactures for export. This is an excellent example of the advantages of Canadian solidarity. To 
divide the country would be to deprive us of this reservoir of common resources available to us all. 


Exchanges of industrial products 


The complementarity of natural resources is obviously an advantage for all regions of the country, all the 
provinces, in our trade relations with other countries, but it is just as important for our domestic economy. As | 
mentioned earlier, the industrial revolution brought about the establishment of a single market across the country 
and thus promoted regional specialization of production. 


Thus, the two central provinces, Quebec and Ontario, supply 78% of all the manufactured goods shipped 
between the provinces. On the other hand, the rest of Canada has strived to take full advantage of its natural and 
agricultural resources. 


This specialization of production necessary for the concentration of enterprises and the reduction of produc- 
tion costs referred to as ‘‘economies of scale’’, is essential for industrial development and for the competitive posi- 
tion of our products in Canada and abroad. A good part of Canadian industrial development took place under the 
shelter of the federal tariff policy. The allegation by the Parti Québécois and others that the Canadian tariff policy 
was adopted to favour western agricultural production is wrong. 


The truth is exactly the opposite. The tariff policy was adopted in Canada to protect first and newborn 
industry and then the less competitive industrial sectors which employed a large portion of the labour force. 


In this respect, Quebec is far from being treated unfavourably. The textile, clothing and shoe industries which 
are concentrated in Quebec are the most protected industries of the country. Tariffs exceeding 20% apply to 61% 
of the Quebec industrial sector. The other provinces thus pay a higher price for these Quebec goods than for the 
goods imported from abroad. The present situation is that, despite the high tariffs in the sectors | just mentioned, 
goods from foreign countries with low labour rates are succeeding in various degrees in penetrating the Canadian 
market. Nevertheless, 25% of the Quebec labour force is employed in heavily protected industrial sectors and 
Quebec remains the chief beneficiary of the. tariff measures imposed in Canada. It is evident that, should Quebec 
separate, it could not force the rest of Canada to pay more for many of its products than foreign prices. 


With respect to the disposal of industrial production, Quebec has close ties with the rest of Canada. It exports 
30% of its industrial production to the rest of the country. Consequently, 37% of employment in the Quebec manu- 


facturing industry is related to shipment of goods to the other provinces. The largest industries in Quebec export 
much of their production to the rest of Canada. The twenty largest manufacturing groups in Quebec export 90% 
of their production to the rest of the country. 


We can see how Quebec and the rest of Canada are interdependent; the rest of Canada exports 14% of its 
industrial production to Quebec. However, Quebec remains dependent on the rest of Canada with respect to the 
labour force employed in exports which, in the case of exports to Ontario, is three times higher than the labour 
force employed in Ontario for exports to Quebec. The separation of Quebec would affect the whole country but 
Quebec would stand to lose the most. 


Redistribution of revenue 


The national solidarity which is demonstrated in the area of natural resources and interprovincial trade is also 
present at the social level. Social security and equalization payments are the chief tools of transfer payments 
between individuals and the provinces. 


The stated purpose of equalization payments is to maintain a minimum of equality across the country between 
the rich and the less fortunate provinces. The central government is the instrument of such transfers. It makes pay- 
ments from the federal taxes collected in each province to those provinces whose income falls below the national 
average. In 1976, Quebec received $1.1 billion out of a total of $2.2 billion in equalization payments made by 
Ottawa to the provinces. 


These transfer payments also apply in the area of social security. We could even say that this is a double 
transfer: it takes place from rich to less fortunate people and from rich to less privileged areas. Indeed, the more 
underprivileged an area is, the less taxes it pays and the more social security and unemployment benefits it receives. 
Since the average income in Quebec is 10% below the national average, it receives at least an equivalent share of 
equalization and social security payments. 


This aspect of transfer payments is easier to understand than all those accounting disputes about the benefits 
of federalism to the provinces. From the strict accounting point of view, which does not consider the general situa- 
tion such as belonging to a large rather than small market, Ontario would have more grounds for complaint. 


The document tabled at the time of the 1975-1976 Ontario budget indicates that Ontario, British Columbia 
and Alberta which recorded a surplus contributed almost two-thirds of the national revenue but received only half 
of the federal expenditures. According to the same data, Quebec contributed 21% of the total federal revenue and 
received 25% of Ottawa's total expenditures. The same document estimates that, in 16 years, from 1961 to 1976, 
Ontario contributed to the federal Treasury $26 billion more than it received from Ottawa. This $26 billion was 
redistributed among the other regions of the country. 


If any province is treated unfavourably in this area, it is certainly not Quebec. However, even if we assume 
that Quebec is treated unfavourably by the distribution of federal expenditures and revenues, it would not be a 
reason for breaking up the country. Ontario, before any other province, would have grounds for separation from 
Canada. Considering the advantages derived by the industrialized provinces from the Canadian market, it would 
be pure short-sightedness to opt for separation. 


Even if we were to admit that a province is truly treated unfairly in the distribution of expenditures and 
revenues of the central government, the thing to do would be to produce conclusive figures and demand a change 
in this distribution rather than to resort blindly to extreme solutions. There are recent examples of the feasibility 
of such changes in the distribution of federal expenditures among the provinces. 


There was no regional development policy in the country prior to the 1960's. Since then, a policy of this 
type has made it possible to transfer funds to those provinces with the most noticeable regional disparities. In 1965, 
the Canada Assistance Plan was amended to provide more assistance to the poorest provinces. In the past fifteen 
years, the equalization system was improved several times in favour of the less privileged provinces. Finally, more 
recently, in 1977, the plan for financing health programs introduced a new financing formula based on tax points 


equalized with the national average and on per capita payments. Since the tax points in Quebec fall below the 
national average, Quebec receives a greater share of the federal revenues. 


These are only a few of the many examples which demonstrate the feasibility of modifying federal policies 
affecting the provinces and changing the distribution of income across the country. In this respect, the radical 
surgery advocated by the Parti Québécois is uncalled for for two reasons: first, it is wrong when it states that Quebec 
is the loser in dealings with the central government; secondly, the proposed measures are disproportionate to the 
solutions required — instead of modifying existing policies, assuming that they are inadequate, the P.Q. proposes 
to split up the country. All things considered, it proposes to kill a fly with a cannon. 


On the basis of the P.Q.’s allegations, Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta would be the ones justified to 
leave the Canadian federation on the grounds that they contribute more to the federal Treasury than they get out of 
it. This would mean that, because of their prosperity, these provinces would have to put an end to the advantageous 
relationships they maintain with the rest of the country. 


Essential role of the federal government 


It is obvious that the various forms of transfer payments between provinces would not be possible without a 
central government. This minimum equalization of income is indispensable for Canadian unity. Canadian unity could 
not survive wide disparities between regions. In order to be able to carry out this essential role of redistributing 
national wealth, the central government must necessarily have adequate revenue. Our federation is presently one 
of the most decentralized in the world. | have even heard Mr, Parizeau argue that Canadian federalism is too decen- 
tralized. If the reduction in federal revenues were pushed too far, the federal government would no longer be ina 
position to make a desirable redistribution of the national wealth. Even more importantly, it would no longer be 
able to use fiscal policy as a chief means of maintaining economic stability. 


To claim status quo with respect to our system is to have a poor knowledge of how it really operates. Cen- 
tralization and decentralization are vital aspects of a federal system. Since 1867, we have sometimes stressed one 
aspect and sometimes the other in Canada. The variations in federal and provincial expenditures are the best indica- 
tors of periods of centralization and decentralization in our country. 


In 1870, direct federal expenditures in goods and services amounted to 52% of government expenditures. 
The provinces gained power in the 1930's: in 1934, direct federal expenditures dropped to 31.6% compared to 
68.4% for the provinces and municipalities. The central government regained power at the beginning of the war: it 
became responsible for 83.5% of government expenditures. In 1950, federal expenditures dropped to 48% of the 
total. In 1975, as demonstrated by Senator Maurice Lamontagne, direct federal expenditures were only 25% of total 
government expenditures (excluding transfer payments to individuals and the provinces). We have thus reached 
a peak period of decentralization in our history. 


Our system is so flexible that, without amending the Constitution, we have been able to adapt to circum- 
stances which have shaken the world during the past one hundred years: the industrial revolution, economic crises, 
world wars. It is evident that, for us, the federal system is the most flexible system found to date which enables 
us to cope with an ever-changing world. It would be a pessimistic overstatement to say that the federal system no 
longer meets the needs of Canadians. 


Sovereignty-association: organized inefficiency 


The independence proposed by the Parti Québécois, by abolishing the central government, would create a 
void which would then make it impossible to redistribute revenues between regions, at least between Quebec and 
the rest of Canada. Quebec could be the biggest loser in this event. There can be no mistake about it, the sov- 
ereignty-association discussed by the Parti Québécois is nothing but a hoax, a smoke screen to mask independence. 


The other provinces have not been fooled; all of the provincial premiers have stated firmly that they reject 
the P.Q.’s sovereignty-association. Would they agree to an economic union without political union in a country 
where interdependency is already so strong? A workable economic union supposes a common currency. It also 
requires a common fiscal and tariff policy. How could such a close economic union survive without political union? 
The European Common Market which marked time these past few years because it lacked a political union is now 


moving towards political integration especially with the election in 1978 of the European Parliament by direct 
universal franchise. This is further evidence of the necessity of complementarity between politics and economics. 


To confuse things further, Premier Lévesque recently connected the sovereignty-association with the trans- 
formation of Canada into a so-called “‘true’’ confederation. .. but only once Quebec has formally obtained inde- 
pendence. This proposition is no more plausible than the first. A common political experience has been to state 
that the nature of a confederation of states is either to become dissolved or to become a federation. The United 
States from 1781 to 1787 and Switzerland from 1813 to 1848 were confederations of states prior to becoming 
federations. We have yet to see a federation regress to a confederation of states. The disintegration of a federa- 
tion is a serious matter for a nation, which leaves no room for vague associations in which one of the partners 
believes that it can retain all the advantages of the union without assuming any of the responsibilities. 


We must therefore examine more closely the P.Q.’s promise of a sovereignty-association. The tactic here is an 
obvious trick. The Parti Québécois knows that the majority of the population in Quebec does not want separatism. 
Therefore, it proposes a solution which would lead to separation indirect!y. Quebecers should not allow themselves 
to be deceived. 


The federal system is not perfect. We would have to be blind not to notice that injustices have been committed 
against certain regions or groups, starting with the French Canadian community. However, in case we believe that we 
have been the only victims of injustices, just think for a moment about what has happened to the Indians of our 
country since its origin. Again, the solution is not to split up the country but to fight and correct these injustices. 


At a more theoretical level, we should also recognize that the federal system can sometimes cause the duplica- 
tion of functions. Conflicts between the two levels of government are inevitable and compromises must be made 
continually. 


Importance of maintaining the Canadian identity 


But this is true of any complex body. Any living body that has attained the slightest degree of development 
has different functions; each organ has a specific task to perform. This division of functions into various sectors of 
activity and their integration into other sectors is necessary to meet the various needs of societies which are becom- 
ing increasingly more complex. 


Federalism is mostly a phenomenon of the XIXth and XXth centuries. It occurred approximately at the 
same time as the industrial revolution and democracy. The first required vast markets and the specialization of 
functions and the second required the division of power among states in order to allow individual characteristics 
to survive. 


DeTocqueville understood well the merit of the system when he said that smal! nations are often unhappy 
not because they are small but because they are weak, and large nations prosper not because they are large but 
because they are strong. Strength is often a primary condition for the happiness and even the existence of nations. 
DeTocqueville drew the striking conclusion that the federal system was invented to consolidate the various advantages 
of the greatness and smallness of nations. 


Has federalism been the downfall of French Canadians as some have alleged? Let professor W.H. Riker, an 
eminent American author on the subject of federalism answer this question. According to him, the chief bene- 
ficiary in Canada since the beginning has been the French Canadian minority whose early dissidence provided the 
opportunity to adopt federalism and still justifies its maintenance today. 


The best evidence that federalism has not destroyed the French culture in this country is the fact that this 
culture is as vibrant as ever to the extent that English Canada is sometimes envious of this cultural abundance. 
Would a dying culture have been able to force on the rest of the country a reevaluation of the French fact in its 
favour as was done a few years ago? The proclamation of the official languages is an example of this. Another 
is the progress made in federal institutions where our two main language groups are now more adequately repre- 
sented. 


During the past twenty years, the vitality of the French culture has been much in evidence in this country 
in the areas of poetry, fiction, theatre, songwriting and cinema. To what extent federal agencies such as the CBC, 
the National Film Board and the Canada Council have been of primary importance in this remarkable cultural 
activity remains to be known. However these federal organizations have been largely responsible for the popularity 
of our intellectuals and artists. Nothing prevented the Quebec government from also promoting the French language 
and culture in the province. | repeat, this culture is an essential ingredient of our national identity. 


Canadian diversity is the very foundation of our national identity. We have been lucky enough to have inher- 
ited two of the greater universal cultures. To be deprived of any one of them would be a great loss to us. Diversity 
does not only exist at the national level, but also in the provinces. The presence of French minorities is also felt in 
the provinces which border Quebec, especially in New Brunswick and Ontario. On the other hand, Quebec has a 
greater English-speaking population than the Maritime provinces combined. Such fundamental facts about our 
national existence could not be denied by a simple stroke of the pen or legislative act. 


Allow me to point out here that the French Canadian politicians who have chosen to work at the federal level 
have an essential role to play within our system. | cannot accept allegations that they have ‘‘sold’’ themselves to the 
English Canadian majority. Quebec cannot withdraw within itself. Because of its strong interdependence with the 
rest of Canada, French-speaking Canadians must be adequately represented at the federal level and they must parti- 
cipate sincerely and actively in the life of the whole nation. A chilly withdrawal would not be a sign of health but 
a sign of anemia. 


Quebec has nothing to gain by fearing everything outside of it, especially its closest neighbours with which it 
shares a common experience. Yet, we have the feeling that for some time now attempts have been made within the 
Parti Québécois to intimidate political opponents. Any remark against separatism is seen as “intellectual terrorism” 
or “economic terrorism’’. There is talk of plots by businessmen, of organized resistance to Bill 101, of Fort Chimo 
Inuits on the federal payroll, and much more. 


We must realize that the P.Q. is exploiting fear to the point that it is spreading paranoia in Quebec: anything 
foreign to us is a threat to our survival. 


Individual freedom has always been persecuted throughout the world in the name of “‘sacred’’ values such as 
class, race or culture by exploiting collective fear. We should beware of following the same slippery road. 


In this respect, federalism is the bulwark of our individual liberties. With the division of power between two 
levels of government, it protects us against the restriction or loss of liberties. The old saying that you shouldn't put 
all your eggs in one basket still applies and is true in Quebec more than ever. 


All the elements of a society are linked together. Harmonious coexistence between our two main cultures is 
necessary in this country in order to maintain territorial, economic and political unity as well as cultural diversity. 
The fundamental choice for Canadians today is the same as the choice that had to be made by the French Canadian 
leaders of 1867: a Canadian federal union, or cultural, economic or even political absorption by the United States. 
The existence of a nation must sometimes boil down to simple propositions and this is a fundamental one. 


The Canadian framework is suitable for French Canadians because they make up at least one in four of the 
population. Without this Canadian framework, French Canadians may fall under the American framework where 
they would represent only one in 40 of the population. Separatism for Quebec might well precipitate that which it 
is eager to avoid, the disappearance of the French culture in North America. In order to retain their respective 
characteristics, French and English Canadians are destined to remain closely united in this country. This, not separa- 
tion, is their salvation. 

From the beginning of its history, French Canada has maintained a tradition of vast horizons. Men like 
Champlain, La Salle, Lavérendrye, Radisson, spread French names to the remote corners of North America. Instead 
of withdrawing within ourselves, we should renew this tradition. We must march forward and face our challenges. 
Both Quebec and Canada need our participation. 
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Are we going to leave behind all these natural resources we own with the rest of Canada? Are we foolish 
enough to give up our share of this country’s promising future? Is Canada, the second largest country in the world, 
so small that we cannot find our place in it? 


The answer is obviously no. We need the rest of Canada just as the rest of Canada needs us to continue with 
the great national task that awaits us. The time when the French culture shows its strength is not the time to deprive 


Canada of its essential contribution. 


Perhaps, as in the days of the first explorers, we should rediscover this country and its great opportunities 
for individual and collective advancement. 
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Change~or Lose 
Quebec 


by Claude Castonguay 


In the spring of 1974 | was invited, as part 
of the Massey College lecture series, to give an essay 
on social progress in the society of tomorrow. A 
difficult but stimulating subject, and | accepted 
enthusiastically. My theme Jed me to insist on 
the necessity for a fundamental revision of Cana- 
dian constitutional and political structures. | even 
asserted that any real social progress required, as 
a precondition, adjustments that took into account 
the reality of Quebec. 

The invitation extended to me recently to 
deal essentially with the same subject made me 
suddenly realize how great is the distance that we 
have come over the past two years. As a Quebecer, 
it seems to me difficult, if not impossible, at the 
Present time to discuss social progress or justice In 
the Canada of tomorrow, for | would have to know 
what Canada we are talking about, and, especially, 
what the status and role of Quebec will bein that 
Canada. 

In other words, | realize more clearly today 
than in 1974 that the status of acitizen and the 
status of the collectivity with which he basically 
identifies himself, are both more fundamental 


than his social rights. To this more primary question, 


then, a solution must be found—this question of 
the status of Quebec and of its citizens within the 
Canada of tomorrow—before the discussion can be 
resumed On social progress in tomorrow's perspec- 
tive. 


Process of change 503.4 

Among the various interpretations of the 
November 15 elections, one stands out in impor- 
tance. It is clear that this election is an integral 
part of a provess of change. It confirms that the 
changes begun in the late 1950s are not only not 
ended, but that they go on, and will ineluctably 
continue, 

So it is normal that there is concern and that 
this concern should spread beyond the business 
circles of Toronto and Montreal to touch Cana- 
dians generally. Even in Quebec a great number 
of people are concerned about what the future 
holds for them because they see the thrust for 
change as inevitable. The question that comes to 
mind in such a climate is whether this concern is 
well founded, and whether there are not other 
attitudes to be adopted. 

It is often said that the past is guarantor of 
the future. Therefore, in answering the question 
it is instructive to analyse the profound significance 
of change in Quebec over the past 15 years and 
to find its profound meaning. 

Quebecers understood the importance of 
education and they resolved at great cost to 
reach the educational levels found in North 
America. They realized that their religion was all 
too much a matter of habit and, setting aside ex- 
ternal appearances, they engaged in a search for 
deeper convictions. They became aware that theirs 
was a society turned in on itself, taking little part 
in the great international trends, and they resolved 
to look outwards and communicate with the worid. 
These changes, granted, were so rapid and deep 
that progress was far from even or sustained. 

Quebecers became aware that their share 
of modern economic life was largely limited to 
supplying docile and often poorly paid manpower. 
At first they believed that their situation could 
improve rapidly if the Quebec government adopt- 
ed an economic policy and undertook projects 
that could change Quebec's industrial structure. 

So we set about elaborating a plan (modell- 
ed on France’s). We nationalized the hydro-elec- 
tric companies, we Set up an impressive Quebec 
Deposit and Investment Fund, we created the 
General Investment Corp. which was intended to 
resolutely establish us in the manufacturing sector, 
we dreamed of a great steel! works, later limiting 
ourselves to the more modest Sidbec project, we 
launched the development of the hydro-electric 
potential of James Bay and, finally, we plunged, 
despite the opposition of a great number, into 
the adventure of the Olympic Games. 

Some lessons were bitler, but we did learn. 
We have learned that there is no simple formula 
for remedying, while skipping stages, the deficien- 
cies of an economy. We Jearned that those who 
control the means of manufacturing and control 
the markets will not for any consideration sur- 
render part of them. We learned painfully that 
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excessively large undertakings can bring as many 
problems as advantages. Finally, we have learned 
- that, in the last analysis, we had to rely above all 
On our perseverance and the sustained develop- 
ment of our natural advantages and possibilities. 

In reaction to the fears provoked by 
demographic changes, the invasion of modern 
media of communication and the requirements 
of the North American labor market, we have felt 
the need to protect our language. Our efforts to 
this end, while intended to be respectful of others 
have provoked sharp reactions and even cause deep 
divisions within our own collectivity. Simultane- 
ously, our cultural and artistic life experienced a 
spectacular reawakening and now proves remark- 
ably dynamic. 

Our elctoral standards have also undergone 
transformation and now unquestionably stand com- 
parison with any in North America. As Prime Mini- 
ster Pierre Trudeau observed in his televised address 
following the November 15 election, democracy 
is healthy in Quebec. It can even be said that 
Quebecers have become politically sophisticated. 

The dramatic autumn of 1970 convinced 
the agitators in our midst that Quebecers reject 
violence altogether as a means of achieving their 
legitimate goals. Moreover, the will to respect 
individual rights and the rights of minorities has 
never been so alive as now. 

In sum, the changes that we have known in 
Quebec were intended to free us from our state 
of isolation and dependency, and to set us on a 
course of progress and development in all areas. 

In a word, we wanted fully to meet our responsi- 
bilities. And even if change was not without its 
jolts, no irreparable damage or harm was inflicted. 

If one thinks of the recent history of some 
other countries, it doesn’t seem presumptuous to 
Say that we have acted responsibly and one can 
reasonably hope that it will continue that way in 
the future. 


Search for real solutions 

The history of the past few years justifies 
us, | think, in suggesting to those who are worried 
by the situation created by the election of the 
Parti Québécois that they should try to understand 
the events unfolding in Quebec and to undertake 
the search for real solutions. 

Of course, past and future changes also tend 
toward emancipation and the pursuit of greater 
freedom. How could it be otherwise when, since 
the last world war, the earth has witnessed a 
general movement of emancipation of peoples. 

What must be understood is that there is 
in Quebec a quite specific collectivity with an 
identity of its own, its own culture and its institu- 
tions, to which belong five million French-speaking 
citizens. This collectivity has, by its cohesion, its 
numbers and its state of development, all the 
attributes of a distinct society. Quebecers want 
this society to remain dynamic and they want 


it to develop. 

That is not a new reality: Durham recog- ‘ 
nized it in 1838 and the Union of Upper and 
Lower Canada was its political consecration. In | 
1964, on the eve of the centennial of a Confedera-| 
tion which no longer recognized, to all intents 
and purposes, this reality, the members of the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicultural- 
ism recalled again, in their preliminary report, the ' 
existence of two societies in Canada and insisted 
on the urgency of recognizing this reality once 
and for all. | 
Here is how the commissioners concluded their 
first report: 

‘More than most other countries, Canada | 
is a creation of human will. It has been called a | 
‘geographical absurdity’, an ‘appendage of the 
United States’, a ‘4,000-mile main street’ with 
many bare stretches. Nevertheless this country 
has existed for along time, because its people 
have never stopped willing that there be a 
Canada. | 

“Each age is fascinated by the difficulties 
it must face; hence most generations go through 
periods of doubt. Present day Canada is no ex- 
ception. But is it more difficult to maintain the | 
entity of Canada today to make necessary changes: 
that it was to create it yesterday? 

“Canada will continue to exist, will grow 
and progress, will surmount the present crisis, if 
Canadians have the will—a will like that of the 
men who built the country. 

“The present crisis is reminiscent of the 
situation described by Lord Durham in 1838: 

‘| found two nations warring in the bosom of a 
single state’. The circumstances today are very 
different; we have not just had a bloody revolt. 
On the contrary, one of the problems is that a 
part of the Canadian people does not realize that 
a gulf has opened, and that we have to rethink 
Our partnership. 

“The will we speak of cannot be stiff and 
arbitrary; it must take account of new circum- 
stances. Like anything that is living it must con- 
stantly adapt to changing conditions. Above all 
it must be based on awareness and understanding. 

“The ‘negotiations’ of which we spoke in 
the last chapter will be in large part the responsi- 
bility of the governments. We conceive them, 
however, also in a much larger sense. They con- 
cern the totality of the two societies in Canada.” 

Despite the authority and the objectivity of 
the commissioners their message was not heard. 
Although the Canadian problem primarily exists 
at the collective level, a choice was made in favor 
of an institutional bilingualism, which consequent! 
is largely artificial. A choice was also made to build 
a strongly centralized state which denies the exis- 
tence of the two societies. 


Still time 
There is time still to return to the message 
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_of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 

~- Biculturalism, for although the election of the 
Parti Québécois occurs within a process of change 
and emancipation, it still remains true that the 
majority of Quebecers clearly want the pursuit of 
their objectives to take place within a federal 
Canada, The result of the last election shows this 
clearly: The Parti Québécois was chosen by only 
41% of the voters, and among them a number 
wanted above all a change of government. 

It would be a mistake to think that the 
option of the status quo is the only alternative 
to the option of the Parti Québécois. For the 
proponents of federalism it would mean ignoring 
once more a reality that is obviously tenacious. 
And, when the question is put, one can anticipate 
that many Quebecers, in the absence of an option 
based on a true federal system which recognizes 
the existence of two distinct societies, will choose 
the sovereignist Option in preference to the main- 
tenance of the status quo. 

One cannot invoke in favor of the status 
quo the example of those European countries 
which are seeking to unite in common markets. 
This analogy does not stand for it does not recog- 
nize that in:Europe none of the societies involved 
feels threatened in its existence. 

French-speaking Quebecers in no way want 
to destroy Canada nor are they after any privilege. 
But they do profoundly want to have the means 
of assuring the survival and the development of 
the society to which they belong and to acheive 
this preferably within a refashioned Canada that 
is founded on the recognition of the two collecti- 
vities. The timing could hardly be more suitable 
when other parts of the country, by and large, are 
calling for a less centralized and more flexible 
federalism. 

Yes, there is still time to join together tn 
the undertaking on condition that the majority of 
our Canadian compatriots understand and accept 
the true sense of our aspirations. Once this is 
achieved, we can resume the debate on the pursuit 
of social justice in the Canada of tomorrow. 


Claude Castonguay was minister of social affairs 

in Quebec until his resignation in 1973 and, until 
recently, was the Quebec representative on the 
federal Anti-Inflation Board. This article was 
printed in the Globe and Mail of January 29, 1977. 
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As this conference is part of a series in honour of 
Walter Gordon, it is only normal that J begin, by (saying waco 
words about this great Canadian. 


Walter Gordon, former Minister of Finance in the Tlearson 
Government, is now Chancellor of York University. That is only one 
of his numerous occupations. For many. years, he has served his 
country in a pumber of capacities and always with great devotion. 
He has acted either as President or as a member of several major 
commissions of inquiry, including one on Canada's economic prospects 
which, twenty years later, still offers most timely observations. 
If Walter Gordon is now considered one of the country's greatest 
defenders, it is primarily because he was the first to show | 
Canadians the dangers of too great an economic dependency on the | 
United States, a crusade in which he has persevered tenaciously 
over the last twenty-five years, notwithstanding the difficulties 
and the lack of rewards. But his crusade has indeed greatly 
contributed to the new collective assessment of our situation and 
is partly responsible fos the fact that today more and more 
Canadians want to retain their national identity rather than 
become assimilated by our powerful neighbour to the south. In 
this most important respect, we owe a great deal to Walter Gordon. 


Obviously, the topic I picked for this address las been 
dictated by the present circumstances in Quebec. In talking about 
Quebec's future, I will have to limit myself to summary and 
preliminary thoughts only. The difficulties that Quebec society 
faces, and the solution and options it may select, are too complex 
and diverse to be disecussedgaccording to their merit within wine 
eontext “of (a, singlevaddress. I wish to express those preliminary 
thoughts here in all sincerity, with the greatest respect for the 
opinion of others, while asserting, from the outset, my attachment 
to federalisn. 


The manner in which political parties behaved during the 
election campaign and the result of the November 15 election has 
created a climate of confusion that would not be so worrisome) i: 
it, did not entail the very future of ,Quebec.,. While 10 se iuue 
that 60 per cent of those who cast their ballots voted against the 
party that proposed independence, one must ask whether the others 
voted for complete separation, for the souveraincté=ussoc tiation 
approach or simply for a good government and a dynamic leadcr 
and against a governmental team that had become unpopular. That 
is the first source of confusion, even though, according Co cervain 
Surveys, approximately half of those who gave their support to 
the Parti Québecois did not favour separation. 


This is no doubt why this Party promised to behave as any ordinary 
provincial government and to administer the province within the 
present framework of Confederation as long as separation was not 
decided upon. On the other hand, the Parti Qué@ébecois must remain 
faithful to its indé@épendantiste ideology and proceed with the calling 
of a referendum. And we have here, again, another important element 
of ambiguity. The dual aspects of this mandate are incompatible. 
One cannot expect the partner in a marriage to really participate 

in conjugajd life when he is firmly resolved to separate and has 
already begun divorce proceedings. How could such a partner 
participate and be seen as a valid voice in any dialogue attempting 
to improve» the conditionwof the) partnership? 


So we find ourselves in a rather bizarre situation for, 
if itvisijtrue that a-largeyproportiony;of;the Quebec; population is 
opposed to separatism, it is no less true that these same people 
seem to want modifications to their condition as partners in the 
fedcral household. Meanwhile, the new government in Quebec has 
neither the credibility, nor it seems the desire, nor even the 
possibility of expressing seriously, vigorously and positively this 
ropmlarywilds Consequently, the great majority of Quebecers find 
themselves without a valid provincial spokesman in the federalist 
debate at a point in time when they need such a spokesman more 
than ever. Circumstances are such that this spokesman is not 
where he should be since he is fully engaged elsewhere in a quite 
differecntgprocess® gUntoxrtunetely, dtedssmnote the, first, time, in 
its history that Quebec has lived through such contradictions. 


These herendiam 
So we find ourselves faced with the prospect of a 

referendum whether as a result of the collective will, which is 

doubtfipms,-ors ofsaccidentalneircumsitances ,* whichis, more; dikely,. 

his plebiscite, desired or unwanted, will nevertheless be of major 

imppomtancedfor Qvebec i sefiutunes Unfortunately, such a method of 

consultation is not easily used effectively, particularly when 

it pertains to complex issues. So we are faced with three major 

problems. On what date will the referendum be held? How will 

the campaign preceding it be organized? And how will the questionnaire 

be worded? 


_The date of the referendum is important. Opinion 
Survey experts know how changeable public opinion is and how it 
cansbepinibuencedgbys cireumstancesmthatr,often! -Aave:nothitng eto! idio 
with) the substance of) the: decisidon to, ber made. fino neinoftatihve opiat tae s 
has the privilege of selecting the date on which the population 
is to be consulted, that party has, at the very outset, a decided 


advantage over his opponent. So it would seem that the public 
interest and that of the Parti Québecois are incompatible in so far 
as the choice of the date is concerned. lf one takes into consider- 
ation the climate of uncertainty surrounding the holding of a 
referendum, it would no doubt be in the general interest to avoid 
any undue delay. However, the Parti Québecois seems to belicve 

that its chances of victory are best if it delays the holding of 

the referendum for as long as possible. 


Also, the organization of the campaign preceding the 
referendum could have a determining influence on the result. Who 
will be allowed to participate in that campaign? Presumably, 
everyone in Quebec and even all other Canadians since they will 
be directly affected by the decision to be taken, which should 
give them the right to be heard. Who should bear the costs 
incurred by the participants? One can assume that private groups 
will have to underwrite their own costs but will they be allowed 
special tax deductions as a partial compensation? What will be 
the situation of political parties? Will they have to limit 
themselves to the funds collected from the private sector or 
will they have access to public funds? If the later alternative 
were to apply, how would the funds be divided? Should the Quebec 
government have special access to public funds:in order to finance 
its own campaign? If so, should the same not apply to the govern- 
ment of Canada since it represents Quebecers in all areas of 
federal jurisdiction to the same extent that the Quebec government 
represents them in areas of provincial jurisdiction? 


There is.also the very complex problem of access to the 
information media. Should the rules concerning political broadcasts 
during a provincial election campaign apply similarly to the campaign 
that would prececed the referendum? In this case, should not the 
federal political parties have their own programs? And what about 
private groups? Will they be able to use radio and television 
and under what conditions? The solution to such unprecedented 
problems could be all the more complex since it would rest largely 
with federal bodies. 


Finally, one must define the terms of this popular 
consultation; this is possibly the most difficult task of all and 
it will ultimately determine the validity of the referendum. The 
options presented to the population must allow it to make its choice 
without any ambiguity and to see clearly both the advantages and 
the inconveniences of the alternatives. Therein lies the difficulty. 
For 7th “po pila tion! “to! (bm able! to. ‘s\rate, dts) choad ceed carly) i et wit 
be alnost ‘indispensable that there be only one question. Obviously, 
if people face more than two options and several orders of preference, 
the answers obtained could be inconsistent and the results could 
be inconclusive. This is a problem with which public opinion 
Survey experts are most familiar. 


However, the options being discussed at present are 
Far from being ciear and their consequences ‘are even more diftticul t 
to understand and to foresee. For example, the new Quebec govern- 
ment does not solely favour independence or scparation, which is 
a clear ioptionm imdsts? concept » tat *rheasit 7 1f anot!.in ;its .effects. 


It also proposes -- and this is another essential element of its 
program -- an economic association with what would be left of 
Canada. The nature and the form or such an association remain 


to be defined. To what degree would it reduce sovercignty? 

More important still, can one honestly propose to the people of 
Quebec an option the implementation of which depends upon partners 
that have not been consulted? And if what remained of Canada 
decided to refuse such an association? Would it then be total 
separation? If such were the casc, the Quebec population would 
have been consulted on a false option. 


The alternative to separatism or to souveraineté- 
associationbissfederabism:s .Butjthatoconcept too is far from being 
precise. Already, since 1867, we have lived under four different 
types of federalism. In the current debate, reference is made 
to what isvcalledu"thesCanadian concept" of ‘federalism to which 
some people would Jike to oppose a "Québec concept". 


And then there are those who propose a federation of 
the five main regions of Canada. Should the question asked at 
the time of the referendum also concern itself with federalism? 
In the affirmative, which form of federalism would be proposed 
and who would define it? 


As you can see, it will not be easy to organize this 
referendum in such a way as to guarantee its credibility and 
validity. And the obvious and very deep conflict of interest 
in which the Quebec’ government finds itself certainly does nothing 
to improve the situation. For, while organizing such an historic 
consultation, that government will be at once judge and jury, 
notwithstanding the enabling legislation that will eventually 
be voted by the National Assembly. ine thass respects. the/siproposal 
Submitted by- Professor Léon Dion recommending the creation of a 
Council on the Referendum as an autonomous and impartial body 
should be followed. 


The campaign preceding the referendum will only begin 
officially with the announcement of the date on which it will be 
held. It would be most surprising if such a campaign could avoid 
polarizing public sentiment and take place in a serene climate 
completely devoid of emotion. As for the debate on Quebec's future 
it has already begun and, especially at this point in time, it is 
of the utmost importance to avoid polarization and to remaim calm. 


The Debate and Its Participant + 


Fortunate] yi» from onite foutsiet» we oan tadmitistlat ithene 
are no traitors among us so that there should be no moral indictment 
in the current debate. However, as far as Quebec's French- 
Speaking “ellite's, are ‘concerned » there sis ‘a division between othe 
‘nationalists and those whom I will describe, for lack of a better 
term, as the humanists. I realize that the two tendencies are 
easier described in the abstract than in real terms and that 
it is difficult to define them with any, objectivity. Nevertheless, 
this must be done for, in my opinion, this division is at the heart 
of the debate and it determines the practical options selected by 
the participants. 


The nationalist school stresses, naturally, the group 
or the nation, its way of life and vast collective projects. 
It stems mainly from a class phenomenon where leaders take on 
the task of defining what constitutes the common good of the nation, 
according to their own preoccupations and their own aspirations. 
In this context, it personifies, consciously or not, the quest 
for power of a certain number of the elite. But nationalism often 
becomes intolerant with regard to "foreigners" and it can also be 
most intransigent toward the "natives" demanding of individuals 
that they sacrifice themselves in the name of the higher interests 
of the nation. Nationalism is at once collective and particular. 
It leads directly to collective independence. 


In Quebec, such a tendency has very old historic roots 
for it dates back to the days of Louis-Joseph Papineau who, after 1820, 
triggered a long constitutional debate to obtain greater power for 
political leaders while neglecting the preoccupations of the French 
Canadian people who, at that particular point in time, were faced 
with a very serious economic and social crisis. In more recent times, 
the slogan "Maitre chez nous" caused the Quiet Revolution in 1962 
to, forgetodts* ordginalea obj ectivesn yAnda thiss deviation’: ani turn 
produced the “politique de grandeur", which in no wav reflected the 
picocecupations of the masses and consequently was rejected by the 
voters in 1966. Jean Fourastié warned us of such a danger when he 
saidso"The averaged man? sotdog¢gics dis vecyy did ferentafrom the rrnational 
thinking or logic which is taught in books. Thus the gross errors 
made by the intellectuals and the men of the ‘leading classes' | 
whenever they attempt to think like the crowd or when they try 
to talk to or inform the people". 


On the other hand, the humanist school, at least as 
I see it, is centered on the individual, his needs and his aspirations. 
Its main preoccupation is the standard of living of the people. | 
It sees the nation not as a master but rather as a servant, as | 
one of many groupings that must promote and protect the individual. 


ie, founder. of the, European iconmunity,, Jcasy Monncet,, gives an 
excellent. dcid nition: ode flinis approach when he writes in his Nempires: 
ea. Dla ss eae ppmMone waAthode ptlianm oe, atfdrmation of »@ countr y 
Prat. Oc, sl 1d seet hen ob oct .ot gall our ef forts. And sa, 
Man See At once sinsular sand umiversal, for Jit aspires to 

PC eet ert sande td fie road a eae LON Otel] mon Tf tre 
Givuetore also pluralistic «and. open. In toi so contexts COLLerc tive 
independence ceases to be an imperative and becomes an option, 
among other options, that must be assessed as all others according 
Pot hescont ri bution it can make ~to. theft neadom and development 

6s the sncividua lL, 


This humanist approach also has historical .roots in 
Owebec dating back to Louis=-Hipoolyte Latontaine. © in order to 
bring about economic and social reforms and the implementation of 
public works that had been too long delayed by the constitutional 
ec OL the O50 S.. Lafontaine chose. CO ULL EP oge: ne Poti ic ab 
Thee tet Ome Of OD Lted. Canada, Nhowevar, iImdertect: in .so .Woin? . 
Boe tear Contr iupuced. fo. tnprovemthe slot Of Fr encn—Canad 1 ans . 
Loi Omen t. wig l giso attempt. to Genonstratey that... in mone 
yecent times, several federal governments adopted the same attitude. 


Butobelorc aoe that To owould like tO. remind you Liat 
Lim One wuoeSsenOt take, into consideration, this. very real distinction 
DetCiveemetNe Cvoebacic concepts, of athe objectives, Of, a political 
gocuety that evolved among the French, Canadian elites’, Lt wilt 
Pe much more ditfticult to understand what has been relewred, fo 
Sa, OuY Internal .divisions' .».. FOr, in, tact,, these .two approaches 
Pfeee coer tial vega Ii Crent 2notneir Spiyit.. ther, Ob ect ives aid 
Poet? results. Onewaoproach,as nationalists: if pretends, that only 
Bevougie Onayy chances in, political sfructiures can brink abou a 


(wees luc On st Os tne oroblems of, Quebec, society. Hence independence 
peeei aed Vast colleclive project, as an historical enterprise 
SO aR ly A oY Alas i Boek rhs The oOGhernr tsapbumamist:: at WAintains Chat wat 


matters most is the development of good policies that will ensure 
Tai ow eLOvement ecto turther contends, that, pOLMw tC al. Str uc Leg Se 
Mi Cietigety Case owill always be umpericet == Should oc. adapted 

“7. Dla oS Possible To the regduarements, of that goa) 6 acide Ss 
Pe On wit ne rae eGlite that characterizes [he current Ge bate 
Doecariait nly nothing new in Oucbec, SO we should ask Ourselves 
which of these two approaches. has best.served Q:ebccers in the 
FOULS ecu Chic ur ohastory . 


HUStOorica. Reminders 


In recalling as briefly as possible certain key moments 
ay OUR History a, ewill first assert that.the French Canadians have 
nad to overcome grave difficulties and that they have had serious 


grievances that were fully justified. But those aspects of our 
history are rather well known ane I do not’ intend’ to’ recall tiret. 

I prefer to stress other points that have been forgotten or 
inadequately covered by several generations of our historians, 

as these "points could “bring a new perspective C6 the’ current. acerca 
Thrs approach Will no“doubt appear aS an antithesis but. ieoer 

it must also be considered as part of the total assessment. 


Without going “back tothe French r@giwe and to the way 
mercantilist and imperialist France treated those who already 
identified themselves as Canadians, I will nevertheless take a 
brief Took ‘at “the “Conquest. "Our Historians (nave delved at Llenrzen 
on our ‘defede,"an Interpretation that’ Nas, Nob Deen LO, pot tomes. 
English-speaking Canadians wile, upon occasion, still treat us. as 
a conducréea rate. “wowld 2 not be CLOsGr OCO \Oho. Oi nete sae 
that France and her armies and not the Canadians. lost the Seven 
Year War; that France could have kept Canada when she negotiated 
the Paris Treaty in 1763 if only she had been more interested 
in “Canade 6s furs ‘tian int cGvadeloupe Ss SUugdr.: YANG Vet tac 
traditional “interpretation of the Conquest “is laree@iy Veco sme 
for “the inferiority complex. that.” for so long. has naunued wine, 


We have also been told that we had been destroyed 
and that we would never be able to rise again. Such was the 
message of the darkest’ form of nationalism, but,what,. would have 
happened without the "Conquest"? Undoubtedly, economic stagnation 
as the fur trade declined, the indefinite postponement of the 
development of democratic institutions and also, quite probably, 
eventual assimilation into the great American melting pot. Let Ls 
clear’ that the new régime was, particularly for our elite, a 


serious” challeiec. But what would have happened to the people 
if complementary economic relations -=- almost impossible with a 
largely self-sufficient France == had not developed, with Great 


Brrtcaing 1.t, artler, the Congnest ..-CNe,LUr, Li aCe. ad “No. @ pert 
cCOmMPLEMCNteAG by Wheat exports and Nad Noto been Lollovwed (by «tne 
timber trade and shipbuilding, once the beaver had disappeared 

and’ near  Pprocuceron fac SUOSTANCLaLEY SGCOLincG wD art 6 U liga 
after 3820? Poverty would certainly have béen inuch more widespread 
than it was and emigration to the United States would have begun 
earlier and would have been much more massive. in, SUCIn a4. CO0* es G. 
we can say that the new régime at least made possible the economic 
and social survival of the French Canadian people during a very 
@ifrrevle”’ period or readjustment; from this point iof view, ue 

did indeed give our ancestors a new beginning. But then, how 

if one to interpret the ‘efiorts of Papineau ang .h 1s. 5, bend Sana 
convince;the London government after 1833. to terminate Lower 
Canadas timber -tradé? 


During the 1860's, the Quebec econony again showed 
signs of a new crisis as the shipyards and the timber trade declined 
because of the ever-greater negative impact of the Industrial 
Revolution and the unfavourable external climate. 


Atethatétine, eConkéder ation ssavedethe fiiituatitfon. 
And yet, Papineau opposed that project siding with his young 
disciples of the Institut Canadien, many of whom favoured annexation 
to the, United!) States 


Atte x, 1 Bove) the new ciedernnils rover nme rly ~~ ithvankss (to 
its greaterpborrowingstcapacity szxebeganut o wndertake: vast: public 
wars. Ssuchhasnthesconst rxvuctdonseofpavaisawayswrof harbour Gacdi icine 
and the St. Lawrence Scaway System. The federal government 


erpanizedaciwider commonmma rke teith atylgnexsavitly whe racqutsadtion 

of .themNonthvesta Terr itonkasm ( pi neil $290 cee mpriocibarireds -thici Watton al 
Pol cis ut eatehc ohsiidenah lbybimeric asediqtaritet tpimotcctdion) einttordcr sto 
keep) the Canadian»wmarket/ for the new manufacturing: industries. 
Towards theséndyiofeathescentusyseunder mone Tiavourablc tdivcums tances’, 


the federal government developed a comprehensive program that was 
to lead to the rapid settlement of the West and to the creation -- 
nenissgiiornthe £4 retetineqdinsotri diisivory: <1 sodeicompitementary 


economic relations between the different regions of the country. 


These new arrangements were very beneficial to manufac- 
turing! industrbesminsQuebecs and Ontario, providing them! wai't hi a 
rapidly growing domestic market. André, Raynaudd,. «(thes former: 
president of the Economic Council of Canada, has shown that all 
through this long period both provinces developed at much the same 
pace. It is true that their industrial structures became diversified 
as Ontario inherited the steel industry while Quebec developed 
theytextil enandwshoe findus tries. But such a diversification was 
largely the result of geographic conditions, each province 
reproducing the industrial vocations of its adjacent region in 
thee UeSsveThuseQtebec aobecaneathe »industnialextensifion of? New? Etvgland. 


It can nevertheless be said that Quebec's industrial 
takeoff must be largely attributed to the federal Government's 
initiatives, wzndarhdich i reatily on.trdabuedi ito ithe? dmprovementsot 
the Québecois' lot and to the eventual termination of massive 
emigration, notwithstanding a most unfavourable technological 
climate saelvcn awhen;ina teothersbie Randi cots it-hdrsy cenit uwrys, I vetarad 
resources became a dynamic growth factor, provincial governments 
only played avery passive role with respect to economic develop- 
ment. During the same long period,the nationalist elite concentrated 
theipeattentironeson Rhel;ssthe Ischool) qwestitonand Canadian perticip= 
ation in fored eng w ar'sis They were, at that time, much more interested 
iim the?itia terofe Fk remchy mimoridtiieisa 1d ivdinigotonutisd desQuebety than’ “in 
the condition of the population living within the province. 


Walt he otihicn 1 Gir.c.aits =Dewine’S Seong ro'fo it hes 113.07 sb Cameathes TreAlaiz ation 
tna ednewms t rdieatyiiz.atdonera ndhwwr bain! ypriotzths coadds bes tives 6ouTrcley of 
major forms of economic and social insecurity for individuals and 
thelr tamil test weAndinynet, the sew exyierdouis! problems, thateardifedted 
the people had no real priority for Quebec governments between 
1930 and «L960. Their intervention was limited largely to helping 
needy mothers and to very modest measures of social assistance often 


offered in a discretionary manner to favour political friends. 
Once again, the federal Government had to undertake this new fight 
against insecurity. In 1941, it began to devclop a systeu of 
social security that ‘coday, ‘in’ spite: of certarnedet Pel cnttec, 
remains one of the best in the world. 


The nationalist clite was violently opposed to these 
measures, even though they answered some very urgent needs of 
the) popu lotiionisebt: “riguedithal® theyo iniringedsuponaprovinental 
autonomy, were inspired by Protestantism and were threatening 
our collective personality. During the Great Depression, and 
even) afterwards, these elite proposed ‘a retrograde! ideology: 
They were preaching the revenge of*the craddle even though there 
were no jobs available. They favoured a return to the land even 
though the agricultural potential was exhausted. They praised 
the advantayes of a rural environment but the sons of farmers 
were forced to move to the cities. They proposed an impossible 
form off corpomait ism while: iscilormming (babou rtundions and@eco cope ratives 
that could have helped the people. They imposed religious and 
national segregation as a guarantee of survival although the 
American economic invasion continued at an increasing pace. 


In the cultural and educational fields, Quebec was 
then atrophied. Universities were dangerously out of date and 
the few researchers they tolerated received very little support. 
There were a few theatre companies but they survived mainly through 
thier dewiotdions fend) ‘oarcdriitfiuncie'sr coif, ftilfel Sameie ts: There was no support 
£ cir) sow dadsetrerisioarte . There were, what we called at the time the 
"“retouirs do Europe! but ithe'sie lexceiptifcdnsithad idifificeultytreadjusting 
to. our), midiveus » Our! Language! was) vextremeby \poors9 9Therer were many 
who could not express themselves without frequently resorting to 
religious advocations. Because of this peculiar religious 
contribution) dtelwowld) bnavenibe en moreitaccurate (co *say (thate@iiaith 
was, they igwarddamn of tie) Language. 


Successive: provincial government's "did not /indicatesby 
thetr> actidomnct hate cultural tdevie lopment iwag tfor sohem any tereat tprtoerrcy., 
21° Cyn rewieme dmes «slat ids Hohe, 4 “an sthiiss: rate al) gt hedQuiic¢e h AREVG DG GLeng hae ted 
itistalé{ tepia plewush“ubion dc! crest esi... Vakviern idoday fat hene tas eserit 
hesitationson) the iparitew£ ithe Quebec. gov.iermmewt sto tereate tayecultumal 
council as there is a continued fear of ensuring freedom and adequate 
financial support for our cultural development. 


Here again it was up to federal governments to innovate 
andl {if ithe woiltd) that teoluwld thawe been mt ragic shargethe survives 
ands'p regress soft hemPinoneh! Caine dtamicwiinnirne. First, there was 
the development of a science policy to help researchers, through 
thegreriea t4 pio finehiceaNntdonaloiwme s'‘carcip tCounie Pb. Other federal 
institutions followed: Radio-Canada and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporatidong thes Nationals Fiidm) Boar dy, thie cCasrada Caunretl: Many 
Support programs were instigated: subsidies to universities, 
financing of post secondary education, assistance to film makers 
atid: chin, ath ay fp uwhibd ehviine pinudatsitr yiz 
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These were the programs that were most forcibly attacked 
by the nationalist elite because they believed that such federal 
institutions and programs constituted a serious threat to our. 
collective personality. However, without these "intrusions" 
what would have become of the individual personality of our 
resedrohers , tof oun vartitis tsi, (of dureopain ters:yro four) chansonntiers, 
of our authors? What would have become of our cultural institutions, 
such as our universities, our orchestras, our theatre and ballet 
companies? How could we fail to recognize the considerable 
contribution of Radio-Canada to the cultural rennaissance and 
linguistie progress of Qucbec? Furthermore, it must be said 
that direct or indirect federal assistance to cultural activities 
showed far greater respect for the liberty of institutions and 
individuals than certain interventions by provincial governments. 


Some of you may see in this historical retrospect a 
formeef tpleading etePiervegonabhy y orf cedecthet Mherepresents cthe truth, 
although it may not be the whole truth. bt only <recalls) op pener al 
outline of events that have not been widely discussed in Quebec. 
In my opinion, it shows that the Canadian Confederation has not 
been a failure as certain people would have us believe. The economic, 
social and cultural fate of Quebecers would have been much worse 
if it had been left soleiy to the nationalist elite and to provincial 
governments that have held office since 1867. It may be useful 
to remember these points at a time when another Quebec government 
invites us to free oursclves from the chains of federalism and to 
give it the exclusive responsibility for our individual and collective 
destinies. 


antAsSsooctationcofslndependenthStates 


AS Yatma the rio fefactiotheud nviveatdon tha tyithes Quebec 
government has extended to us is rather ambiguous. It proposes 
independence but also association. According to the well known 
formula, we are offered separation if necessary but*not necessarily 
separation. There are no doubt very serious reasons that prevent 
the Parti Québecois from frankly contemplating total separation. 

It may be useful to review some of them briefly. 


First of ali, sovereignty would be more symbolic than 
real. The era of truly independent nations is gone. Technology, 
closer economic relations and more rapid communications have 
produced interdependence and made isolation impossible. What 
happens in the Middle East now affects our daily life. Recessions 
and chronic inflation are world-wide. Technological autarchy 
is no longer possible, even for the United States. Soon we will 
have direct access, in our homes, to television programs produced 
on the five continents. 


-~ ll - 
This is why nations like those of ITurope ~- which have 
for centuries enjoyed sovereignty -- now sec themselves forced 
to abandon it sector by sector. They realize that in what is left 
of that independence, their freedom to manoeuvre is more and more 
limited. In the context of such a world movement toward inter- 


dependence, how could Quebec succeed in its backward march toward 

an inaccessible rendez-vous? Mr. René Levesque often proposes 

the Evop¢ean experience as a model of what he would like to accomplish. 
In my opinion, the example is badly chosen because what the Europeans 
are trying to create with great difficulty is more or less what 

we already’ have here in Canada. ‘ 


Moreover, there are constitutional forns of indcpendence 
that barely veil strong links of dependence. At the tiwe of 
Mr. Lévesque's visit to New York we were given a glimpse of what 


Quebec's independence might be. The object of his speech was to 
reassure the American fund raisers and, consequently, to hide as 
much es possible the bent toward social democracy. Through the 


limitations it imposes, reality thus betrays even the most 
beaut ifaw)! dreams. 


Quebec's independence could be only symbolic but its 
cost would be very real and, quite likely, substantial. The economic 
costs could be enormous and wou]d no doubt contribute to worsen 
the current stagnation. For instance, and this is only one example 
among many, Mr. Parizeau recently declared in Toronto that the 
absence of a common market with Ontario would be catastrophic, 
notably for Quebec. The most recent figures available indicate 
that Quebec experts 30 per cent of its manufactured products 
to the rest of Canada, while Canada sells only 14 per cent of 
its manufactured products in Quebec. 


Some advocates of independence view with contempt any 


attempt to measure the economic consequences of separation. Possibly 
they would not be there to bear them. After all, Papineau has 
already shown them the road to exile. Fortunately,, the Quebec 


government is more realistic when it proposes an association with 
wha thwowdtdy bet dre fitn ots Canaidial. Howeweri, opine (conitient;)ethiel formvand 
the very possibility of such an association remain uncertain. 


The content of such an association a:pears strictly 

economic Since René Levesque has already announced that a sovereign 
Quebec would even have its own army. Recently, Jacques Parizeau 
emphasized the creation of a common markct. He ‘has also previously 
proposed a monetary union. As for Claude Morin, while he talks of 
an economic association, he gives no details as to its content. 
He could hardly propose its extension to all econemic policies, 
including fiscal policy and regional development programs. So 
where does one stop? How does one distinguish between economic 
policies and social policies? 
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A comprehensive economic association would leave little 
scope for unilateral government decisions and would render ridiculous 
the pursuit of independence. It is really quite astonishing that 
atterounearly-l0dcyears ofe«réfleceion andddiscussion;  .the-Rarti 
Cuchccois, hivingeinttiated the tafercucdumeprocessjalissstill not 
Capoaplevofigiving fanyicileaytindtieationus gasatostheserecssentialsaspects 
of Ltsicreat prodectedaWhithasve wait ifiorgelcanercdefinitionss, 
let us suppose that the proposal for association would be limited 
to a common market and a monctary union. 


The form of such an association also remains vague. 
Would it create customs and monetary authorities of a confederative 
type whose mandate -- both in its terms and its execution -- 
would’ be constantly andtdirectly under the jurisdiction of the 
governments and parliaments of the new Canada and of Quebec, each 
of them thus maintaining their full sovereignty? How then could 
one expect to have wise and quick decisions by submitting the 
formulation andiexecution of stich,complex policies.as tariff: and 
monetary policies to such controls and negotiations. 


Jean Monnet, giving us the benefit of his great experience, 
warns nusmoOtmt hed dancerssofysuchjancapproech«y -¢.4sthes Europe .of 
sovereigns states)wasi incapable of  bringing/ forth from its boson, 
however great the good will of its leaders, the wise decisions 
which were needed for the common good". Further, in his Mémoires, 
he adds: "General de Gaulle's proposals...completely disregard 
all the experience which has shownnus, through a series.of failures, 
that it is impossible to settle the European problems among states 
which retain their full sovereignty". And Jean Monnet continues: 
"General de Gaulle explained that he wished to reduce the common 
action of France and its neighbours to exchanges between governments. 
However, experience shows us that such exchanges are necessarily 
precarious all the more so as they are constantly being questioned 
through threats of breakups". 


And Jean Monnet concludes by indicating .the other approach: 
»»e-to delegate sovereignty and to exercise in common this delegated 


sovereignty. It seems to me that nothing else has been invented 
imethedd asitwpsweaersp to undite, Europe, notwithstandimes add. ithe 
ork assioms sto! by-pass: thisp.rcoad"'. However, if one wishes to avoid 


purely bureaucratic authority and to ensure the democratic exercise 
in common of the delegated sovercignties, such a road inevitably 
leads to federalism. This was certainly Jean Monnet's objective. 
This may also be the road that Mr. René Levesqte was suddenly 
rediscovering when, recently, he stated that he did not reject the 
idea of a federal parliament, provided such a parliament did not 


levy taxes and did not pass legislation. In this regard . he lags 
behind Europe which is currently preparing to elect directly by 
popular vote a true European parliament. Why then submit us 


toy a.elemcitiny epmocess, bothidiffiicult and danzerous:,, to, arrive 
finally more or less where we are right now? 


ae 


However, Europe's march toward federalism is proving 
to~be long ‘and dificult and tit -Pe) notece rvainid tow ierenen 
Lesrcoghs The Furopean Community is currently experiencing 
serious problems stemming both from national interests and quarrels 
about sovereignty. As“Va’matever tof fact peifedbtudoesivnot coon 
accept federalism; it is threatened withedest ructiony after 
25 years tof ‘existence Sof (Eurapesvexperiment’ shows thateig 
is not easy to build up and maintain an econoric association among 
independent states. 

V Byleonstanthy referringstotthevmodclsog? thel European 
Community, the Parti Québecois indicates that it will no doubt 

take the road of delegated sovereignty but it will more than 

likely stop at a delegation of power to bureaucratic authorities 

or comnissions suchas thosevthatrstilleexictoinwvEurope- geno 

then will such authorities be constituted and how will decisions 

be made within these institutions? Will Quebec's representatives 
have the right of veto? Will they be on an equal footing with 
those of the rest of Canada or will they be on a basis proportional 
to population? According to newspapers, Bernard Landry, addressing 
thes PubliciAtfatrstTCouncit?tvinvearly Marehs ’seacdMthat,Cuchec 

would only require a voice proportionate to its population. 

No doubt this is the only realistic attitude the Quebec government 


can take if it wishes to make its formula for association acceptable 


to the rest of Canada. Proportional representation, however, 
would be approximately 25 per cent, which means that Quebec's 
voice would always represent a minority. 


Thus, the formulation and execution of tariff and 
monetary policies would then be completely outside the control 
of an independent Quebec, so that it would then have less say 
in these two Strategic areas than it now has through its represent- 
ation within the federal government and parliament and through 
the interventions that the provincial government can make. Clearly 
the choice being proposed is" not terrioly? tantalizing. e1ctver 
complete separation with all its catastrophic consequences, as 


MNrwi Par tzienu thamsel fie ass, 2 ork Pals'Soicna hone mart witlf less independence 


and control than there now is at least in those specific sectors 
it would cow ear, 


One must also realize that an association that is 
intended to be limited may have much more extensive consequences. 
The kind of common market proposed by Quebec's Finance Minister 
would provide for a free exchange of goods, capital and people. 

The effects of such freedom would imply serious limitations with 
rég@ar d) to athe’ sfornul ate Yori to fi shi Sealern ofl ites. For (inisittan'c es, ) gt 
corporate income tax were higher in Quebec, business firms would 
tend to relocate elsewhere and investment capital would leave. 

A climate of social democracy would have similar effects. The free 
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moverient of people would considerably reduce contro] over immigration 
and enigration as well as over manpowcr policies. As ‘you “can 
appreciate, reality's iany components can seldom be conveniently 


chopped up into separate pieces. One may wish to-have a very 
limited association but often such a union can have more far-reaching 
effects than its immediate thrust. Unfortunately, in this matter, 


one must also accept the consequences of what one wants. 


A monetary union offers similar problems. Of course, 
such a union would have great advantages for Quebec as it would 
ensure mare stability and greater borrowing capacity. But such 
an association would also mean that the effective control on the 
money supply and on the interest rates structure would not belong 
to Quebec. Such a lack of control would impose serious limitations 
upon the taxation and expenditure policies of the Quebec government. 


Thus, economic association, even in a limited forn, 
leads from independence to a greater servitude. And even such 
reduced sovereignty would have its price. I have no intention 
of entering at this stage into the battle of statistics regarding 
thesprofitabiiitty off *fede ralisn. 


Nevertheless, I find most deplorable the recent decision 
of the Quebec government to publish certain figures purporting 
to show that, between 1961 and 1975, the cost of federalism to 
Quebec would have been $4.3 billion. It is the first important 
gesture by that government that makes me question its intellectual 
competence if not its honesty. 1 was astonished to see the Premier, 
Mx Levesque, endorse such a stratagem. 


Using incomplete figures in a way that often distorts 
their meaning, the Quebec government has drawn general conclusions 
that can casily mislead the population. Several analysts have 
already emphasized that such an exercise was an unforgiveable 
error for-an Economist like’Mr. Rodrigue Tremblay: One é¢€adnnot 
mcasure the benefits of federaitism solely by looking at the money 
collected and spent in Quebec by the federal governwent. Any 
serious assessment would require a much more comprehensive analysis 
of cositissfand)benetitcsied ror instance, Soaiteone* tooks- only-at 
government accounts, tariffs appear only as a cost to Quebec. 

The benefits of such customs protection to the industries and 
workers of Quebec are not included in this government balance 


sheet. There is another illustration I would like to give. 
Over the years, the Canadian government has spent more than a 
billion dollars in Ontario for research on atomic energy. The 


public accounts wouJd indicate that Quebee paid its share of such 
expenditures but they would not show that Quebec has already 
benefited from this research when nuclear installations were built 
at Gentilly and that, in the future, it will benefit even more if 
the provincial government decides to rely more heavily on that 
technological option 
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These two examples alone show that the Qucbec government 
has seriously underestimated the benefits of federalism. If it 
wishes to retain its credibility, it must quickly correct such 
gross mistakes, for the people of Quebec are entitled to reliable 
information when their future is at stake. This is their most 
fundamental right. More particularly, the government will have 
to take into account the incomplete but justified criticisms 
published by the Co-ordinating Group of the Fedcral: Provincial 
Relations Office in Ottawa. 


e 


Personpally, I believe with Mr. Parizeau that the cconomic 
price of independence would be enormous, much more so as the yield 

of the same rate of taxation is smaller in Quebec than the national 
average. This differential is the reason for the equalization 
payments that would be discontinued after separation. This lower 
yield would also mean that the Quebec government would have to 

impose higher taxes in order to finance federal expenditures now 
being made in tie province. No one has yet calculated this 
differential but it would certainly represent a substantial amount. 


Separation would imply another price, a cultural cost. 
More and more English-speaking Canadians living outside of Quebec 
are currently learning French and participating in the French 
Canadian culture, thus ensuring its protection and diffusion. 
Separation would undoubtedly end this trend of empathy and our 
artists might be the first to suffer. Moreover, separation would 


fracture French Canada. Approximately 20 per cent of the French 
Canadian population lives outside Quebec, mainly in Ontario and 
New Brunswick. No doubt Quebec has contributed to the progress 


and survival of French minorities, but these groups also allowed 
Quebec to expand its cultural frontier. Separation would certainly 
not foster such mutual support, particularly since the milieu 

where those minorities would then ,live would be even less sympathetic 
fhan inthe. pasts, 


AS,oOne,» ean! see,yy the sovereignty-association formula 
holds serious inconveniences for Quebec that are seldom mentioned. 
But let us ask ourselves whether or not such an approach is feasible: 
How would separation and association be accepted by the rest of 
Canada? The Parti Québecois maintains that Quebec independence 
would also be a liberation for English-speaking Canadians and 
that consequently it would take place in a serene climate cn 
either side. I for one know of no secession that was accomplished 
in a peaceful climate even when it did not fracture a country into 
three separate parts. It may be that Canada would be the exception 
even though at present, according, to the latest surveys, only 
14 per cent.of Canadiansvacceptwthe ideabéfoscparation. © hovwnecan 
we believe on this basis that it would not create acrimony and 
animosity? : 
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For separation to take place in an atmosphere, of), peace 
Brno tesality, Lt would have to be the object of a negotiation and 
an agreewent with the rest of Canada at least to settle the accounts 
and separate the assets. Such a process could be more complicated 
than some people seem to believe. Mr. Lévesque simply proposes 
that the Quebec government acquire all federal property within 
Ehel prowvincewand assumes 24epeire cent, ofy thes national. debt. Ts such 
a torpmiudarequatable2y No oneljcanyensverrthis question... ,;Womlds it 
be acceptable? Presumably, if Quebecers opted in favour of 
separationfat! the’time of the: referendum ,osthey, would, then,either 
tap lticitlephor expidiciitly accept! suchnean! arrangement. 


However, the government of Canada would not have such 
a mandate tormegotiate’ the: separation and):thersettling: of accounts. 
Normally, the rest of Canada dowld have the same right as the people 
of Quebec to be consulted by means of a referendum on this . 
negotiation. What would happen if they were to vote against 
Seperation and?’ the formula’ proposedmihormalianingythe,assets?, . ,This 
Peewiere: cont rontation wotildroccurteventdfedty liad. not been, wanted 
ateitive: owtset. Shouldiawered ascet tos dimacdnecryithewsituation that might 
then develop? 


Phavterwss mote ada. Thevene sit: (of iCanad ay swioud.d).adis.o. «have 
Voobe consmiiteds ommothtitheracioniteniticand the form of the new 
ais sO culat0 nok aio Ud? ity favou riemoneteary inion, .even,.i fit thought 


that Quebec might weaken Canada's currency? Would it accept 

the Sconmon *mamweti?h) Theivaniemer /etior this, Jias.t; .qaves tony Ls; .morge 
difficult. Once separation would have been decided, Ontario might 
be iImteresitied! di suichi antiassocthationi.,. pamthcud ary «s,,it’s influence 
would be crucial within the new community. But it would probably 
not be the same for the West or the Atlantic region, which have 

Doth “felt fort ay lomightt ime) ethe'ti sth enn Weriey tue, wih.c tins, of tani £f 
Proeeectioniwi'th ouity sre aliiy, bicnefaits nes fir ont visti.» of . Thiis, sqanes fi,0 n) would 
Dring abou trrver yeidiecipyediw Tssio ns» Bydetlidny; othies ries ts sof, Canada.and.could 
Vemy tw ell ipa woven ithe: sfamall @ upithur ed, iparntikeullharihy: $in sthe,.Wesit, where 
weLevanees! Bega msitie0nitta ro ames ‘due paws .r ooltied:. Oneathe soother hand, if 
the common market were refused by this new Canada, it would mean 
Fconomiue Cal akatriopiiy of 1) va) asielplciuait.edy iQune bac, gacconmding tol Mr...«Rarizeau. 


To summarize, the sovereignty-association formula holds 
Cer Cernm end tetralious, dangers siom ub acy ponds forthe rest of Canada. 
he ship we Ss) .ovienianro7 ce) Sreitsikcsiu twihsien! ramet cdiiiofelicmidsty pto,yioresee and’ to 
measure, Finctwding athe semoit dion ad scon fron tat Lor (that,.migh te become 
uncon trio) Pabitew: cho Quiebe ci,w site ait erie alloy womth dengaging in .this 
Long omar Ghit,s temd ani aps, ) fait doris tee iwdoth: bat gciaitha Sitirio pric «se panation or, 
at abies tye iwinth tan’ independence! Gnome) soymbokiic iohan, treal 2)» Personally , 
veal) yainowerthati,, boncer ttle? smevfiowiendium) é’s) sovier 9 ewe, wail, sstep 
Praying #t vero lietadf ssouiccrens:'s dappime nitii cos: «“eThis <shortexn ipath 
will already have cost us enough in terms of spent energy, loss of 
timc, intermad tdi vis donee whiceritud nitd’e’s:<ands insitab tility. I sincerely 
hope that we will then quickly come back to the more basic elements 
of reality because the very urgent problems of the new society 
that is developing under our very eyes and, too often without our 
Pantie Poationm, wii. not) iwa tits vindofid nhtely:. 


The Federal? Solgcton 


For the time being, a large majority of Quclecers 
and other Canadians are against separation. However, they are 
not in agreement as to what should be the orientution and content 
of federation They can be divided largely into two groups 
that I would’ define as the structuralists: andthe functdonalis te. 
As AcASquiteyiikely, that. -cherftedera last <option ypeidieer ium, 
it seems to me that the debate between federalists is much more 
important than the debate on separatism. I greatly fear, however, 
that, by taking place simultaneously, the two debates will add 
to the confusion. ; 


The structuralists demand a compicte overhauling of 
federal structures’ Some propose reconstructing federalism by 
recognizing at the outset two distinct communities within Canadian 
society. But they have not yet defined the constitutional 
implicatron: fof (such val id's tine tigen). 


This thesis is based on the premise that Quebec is not 
a province like the others. But, who can say that any two provinces 
in Canada are alike., Ontario,and; Prince Edward island (are cpme 


two extremes of the provincial mosaic. On the other hand, the 
French and English-speaking communities of Canada certainly differ 
by -their. Vanguage > <a 'most, Gmportan tifact (7— bultmethe imageumntomial 


distribution does not respect provincial boundaries; moreover, 
both their homogeneity and their respective differences can easily 
be exaggerated. In this respect, Guy Rocher wrote in a recent. 
article: "Under the surface of language and a certain folklore 
which characterizes it, Quebeciits), .im,.feet sdeeply dunmidwenced iby 
the American civilization". Laval University's professor Marc- 
André Tremblay came to a similar conclusion after a comprehensive, 
survey of consumcr behaviour in Quebec: "Quebecers enthusiastically 
respond to the call of modernization and ‘adopt; mew ways of life 
and new modes of thinking which make them, each day, more similar 
to’ MPethey UNor th! Aderi canis’). So, before the idea of two communities 
is °retaived as a "pradtical’ proposal. whoisie: who Ike gir weGhaude 
Castongualy’,. propo's@ “this? opti om, ails shave oto, yWdievelop ht. funther 
in .order to denonstr.ate its .vabidity and, also, sits neonstitutional 
impLieatlonvs. 


There are also those structuralists who would like to 
rebuild our federalism on the basis of Canada's five main regions. 
This approach cannot be rejected cither but, before considering it 
9. greater detall yp we ishould, ten'su ne ptlvat ait »tie: sree lsivest Lele For } 
instanced, it 29 dovubtiwl. ‘that: sit) would) phe: saccepeabibe cto gtheehuaigics - 
As, for the sided of tan tAtlantilie (Union, ait) wasigalready shediian feonesidercd 
in pre-Confederaion days. It was brought up a few years ago, only 
£0, "be sre jecwed .d gisimi. 
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Finally, there are those structuraljists who propose a 
vast constitutional rearrangement in favour of provincial govern- 
ments. Thve proposal is stitl’*qulte wagic. At the extreme, 
there are those who propose to turn over to the provinces almost 
all the resonsibilities “of the state “and to leave ‘the “federal 
government primarily with the task of maintaining the kind of 
economic association the separatists are advocating together 
perhaps with responsibility for national defence and a few 
aspects of*foreign policy. : 


In fact, the structuralists seem convinced that nothing 
short of a fundamental reform can save Canada. They are searching 
for a third option, somewhere between separatism and the status quo. 


As’ “for ‘the functionalists, while maintaining that “they 
are eventually prepared to rejoin the structuralists, as Mr. Trudeayp 
has indicated, they propose a different approach. They know that 
provincial governments and their public servants will always want | 
more powers and always wish to extend their jurisdiction without 
having to increase provincial taxes. However, functionalists do 
not postulate massive decentralization. They believe that it should 
take place if it corresponds to the needs and aspirations of the 
people, but not necessarily if it represents only the goal of a 
certain number of the elite. To’ tivat extent. Checir attitude is 
more flexible and more democratic. 


In the Canadian perspective, the status quo that is so 
much discussed these days corresponds much more to a myth than to 
reality. In fact, our federalism has always been one of the most 
flexible in the world. Since 1867, we have known four different 
regimes, within a constitution that has remained largely the same. 
First, we had a very centralized system within which the federal 
government exercised all the major responsibilities of the statc, 
the provinces being relegated to the role of large municipalities. 
After the First World War, the provinces assumed a dominant role 
within Confcderation. The federal hegemony reappeared with the 
SeroOITd WOoTlda war, out tire’ provinces, espettarly since 1957 7 'whien 
“he formula of equalization payments was applied, again began 
to play a central role with Canadian federalism. 


A few figures illustrate the swings of the pendulum. In 
1870, direct federal expenditures on goods and services represented 
52 per cent of total government expenditures; in 1926, that 
Proportion. was only 26 per cent.” In “950, "2 "ebimiied' back wWo 
TORMEMpere cent tor come down’ again®to* 25" per’cent”*in 1975. Thus, 
we are today in almost the same situation as in 1926 which was 
the golden era of decentralization in Canada. Moreover, in 1926, 
federal Government subsidies to provinces and municipalities 
represented approximately 3 per cent of their total expenditures. 
. That proportion rose to 15 per cent in 1950 and to approximately 
30 per cent in 1975. This movement served to consolidate the 
decentralization trend. 
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Other figures could show just as clearly that Canadian 
federalism has been in constant evolution and that it has never 
locked itself in the status guo. The new fiscal arrangements 
reached in December of 1976 will also accelerate the current 
movement towards decentralization. The same could be said of the 
federal proposals made in the late 1960's that were not taken up 
by the provinces after the failure of the Victoria Conference 
on the patriation of our constitution. These proposals, including 
the limitation of the federal Government's spending power, should 
soon be the object of new negotiations. As Mr. Claude Ryan 
recently indicated, the decentralization movement began 20 years 
ago and its pace has accelerated. ’ 


Since it appears that even certain cxperts who constantly 
refer to the status quo are ignoring the existence of this trend, 
I believe it is necessary to take stock before we go any further 
in order to know exactly where we now stand. And we must above all 
ask ourselves where we want to go. Those who do not already 
have a pre-determined position that is likely to be too SA mpe Meitelae 
will not find this question e255) to answer. 


Personally, I have no objections to undoing and remaking 
the constitution. However, the experience of Frarce which has 
played this game so often leaves me rather sceptical. But I am 
convinced that one should use the present climate to proceed 
to a constitutional housecleaning, at least in order to ecliminate 
what is out of date, -- for example, the right to disallow provincial 
Lars, rr and to. formally, reconnize what. hos. Delcme, Common. preGcuice 
for example, provincia licences to. indirect. taxation.» . It, is» also 
urgent to write into our cons.td canta on a charter of human and linguistic 
rights. 


The difference of approach between the structuralists 
and the functionalists in so far as the division of powers between 
governments is concerned, cannot be better illustrated than by 
referring to the cultural question. Both groups agree on one 
major point: the cultural growth of French Canadians is essential. 
This is an undisputed imperative. In order to attain this objective, 
the structuralists join forces with the separatists and claim that, 
the Quebec government should have exclusive responsibility for 
al! cultural policies and the central government should abandon 
any intervention in this area. Mr. Bourassz had echoed these claims 
when he talked of cultural sovereignty. 


_ For the functionalists, cultural growth does not mean 
first the enrichment of the collective personality of the 'nation' 
out rather the progress of individuals and private groups. Such 
growth requires freedom but it also needs state support. One must 


then ask whether this private freedom and this public support will 
be better ensured if the Quebec government has the exclusive 


ID 


responsibility for all cultural policies or if it shares that role 
with the government of Canada. Researchers and artists who are 

in the forefront of cultural growth have constantly faced this 
type of problem and, ts my knovledge, they always feel freer 

when they have access to severi) different sources of financing. 


This example illustrates the differences that can exist 
between those who speak for the collective personality of the 
"nation' and those who place the emphasis on individual and private 
freedom ahd growth. I hope it will be-the functionalist approach 
that will inspire our examination of carrent consritutional 
arrangements. Such an approach is no doubt less spectacular and 
less satisfying for those who would like to procecd immediately 
with fundamental reforms, but it is also more realistic and it 
involves less risk of errors that could prove disastrous for 
Quebecers. 


In my opinion, it woulda be unrealistic and undesirable 
to seck a constitution that would be too specific, too definitive 
and onessided. Human problems whether they are economic, social 
or political cannot in most cases be put in separate categories 
and the solutions they require very often transcend the boundaries 
or categorics originally established. On the other hand, when new 
problems erise for the state -- and these frequently occur in our 
era of perpetual motion -- first one level of government then the 
other will be in a better position to resolve the:: effectively. 
That’ is what explains the movements of the pendulum mentioned earlicr 
that have well served Canadians in the past. 


Thus, we must avoid locking federalism into static and 
“efinitive constitutional structures that would be incompatible with 


“2 ecnstant evolution of our society and the real needs of the 
A ULeitacnepgolnefact, Min “order to yemain-valid;* federalism’ should 


act be set in any definitive framework. It must be constantly 
x ‘esigned and reformed. Henri Brugmans maintains that "Federalism 
oe sO x tbconside repolitical taction fas -a*nethod leading to “an 


vitimate objective abstractly defined but rather as an evolving 
cynbiaetsy aofruitfiul “interaction ) Mr. ‘Jacques-Yvan Morin wrote 

in tie pant: "Man's ingenuity and the force of events have created 

a syst. m which allows to resolve the antinomy of aggpregative and 
segregetive tendencies present in the current international society. 
That formula is called federalism". But the solution of this antinony, 
both at the national and international levels, -requires that 

federalism seek constant compromises between both tendencies mentioned. 
by Mi. Morin. It is in this spirit that we should examine the 
>ynstitutional question. 


Moreover, the examination that we should undertake 
should be made in the light of the problems to be solved and according 
to the capacity of the various levels of government to bring about 


the best possible solution. We have reached the era of the 'global 
village' during which international events -- such as the risks of 
nuclear war, population explosion, hunger in the world, cartels 

of producers of scarce goods, the international pollution of the 
environment and chronic inflation -- will determine more and more 
our collective and individual destinies. We should not rearrange 
our constitution without taking into account all these planctary 


factors. 


- On the other hand, in Quebec and in Canada as in other 
industrialized countries, a new society is being built under our 
very cyes and at a very accelerated pace. It will make us very 
different in the year 2,000 from what we are today. This so-called 
post-industrial society will bring forth new challenges and new 
problems, most of which will be neither specific to Quebec nor 
specifically Canadian. Pierre-André Julien, Pierre Lamonde and 
Daniel Latouche have begun showing us the scenario of the future 
in a book entitled "Quebec 2001, A Cooled Society". This is but 
the begirning of a prospective effort that must continue and be 
intensified. It would not be prudent, in my opinion, to constrain 
ourselves within a constitutional yoke that would not be adjusted 
to tomorrow's challenges, which can hardly be defined today. - 


Finally, the process that will lead to a constitutional 
rearrangement should be democratic and should take into consideration 
as much as possible the needs, aspirations and preoccupations of 
the whole population and particularly of those who are referred to 
as the non-initiated, the silent majority whose opinion is only 
known through surveys or general consultations. Many of us, and 
governments in particular, even in Quebec, have the bad habit of 
always identifying the priorities they select with those of the 
population. Such an attitude has caused them and could still 
bring them very disagreeable surprises and sad awakenings. 

For instance, it is obvious that all the energies the 
Quebec government is now devoting to the separatist cause do not 
yet corvespond toa \basie “priority of sthe jgneat smajonieyeotathe 
population. Mr. SBourasisa (realized ,onky «too slate .that scultural 
sovereignty found little echo among the people. Mr. Lesage's 
politique :de sgrandeun ’ nev.er ine'ached gthe caveuage gqcl tigen say hose 
among our bilingual Quebee cultural elite who p:each French uni- 
lingualism should know that more and more Quebecers have learned 
to follow the migratory birds to Florida, that the majority of 
parents want their children to learn English and that tourism, 

Our main industry, could not survive in North America without 
bilingualisn. One day our elite will have to humble themselves 
enough to get nearer to the average citizen in order to progress 
with him, while precceding him, rather than to stay far away from 
him, to propose to him goals that he does not wish and to send him 
long distance messages that he cannot hear. 
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By closing this gap, the elite would probably discover, 
as surveys seem to indicate, that constituti:::a] debates and the 
centralizing or decentralizing movements at the federal and 
provinciszl levels do not really captivate the people. Mr. Lionel 
Sorel, President of the Union Catholique des Cultivateurs, stated 
several years ago: "Farmers are practical people, not idealists. 
Moreover, they went to improve their lot by all possible means, 
whether the assistance comes from Quebce or Ottawa or elsewhere". 
I very much doubt that such a mentality has really changed. 


-Like the citizen of other so-called advanced societies, 
the Quebecer is now more educated, better informed and more affluent. 
More and more, he wants to define his own prioritizs and to achieve 
his own aspirations. This need to affirm individual personality 
is clearly seen in every day life. This rennaissance of individualisn 
is very positive because the search for happiness must be, first 
and foremost, a personal quest. This renewal at the individual 
level extends to the community and regional levels. Such an extension 
finds its manifestation in the constant growth of citizens" proups 
within which individuals attempt to assume their own destiny. 


These voluntary and grass-roots movements indicate, 
in my opinion, that more and more citizens find that higher levels 
of government, federal and provincial, have become too large, too 
bureaucratic and too remote. What people really want is probably 
not so much a constitutional rearrangement as a redifinition of 
the role of the state and a regional decentralization of administrative 
structures and of decision-making in such a way as to make them mire 
visible and more human. 


If such an interpretation of the popular will is valid, 
governments, both federal and provincial, will have to abandon 
their tendency to control everything and to spend more and more. 
Rather, they will have to invent new means of making individuals 
and their groups not only freer but also more jointly responsible 


for their own destiny. They will have to take the necessary 
measures not to extend the public domain but rather to encourage 
and reinforce a sense of private responsibility. They will also 


have to attempt to decentralize their services as much as possible 
and integrate them at the regional level and to adjust their policies 
according to the real needs of the different rerions. In short, 

the higher levels of government, rather than fighting to take more 
powers away from each other, will have to agree to give more 
responsibilities to the people and the means of exercising then. 

This redefinition of the role of the state and this possible region- 
alization of administrative structures and policies should be the 
object of special consideration as we begin the re-examination of 

our federalism. 
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Finally, I would like to insist on the need to organize 
as effectively as possible the process that will be used during that 
re-examination. I do not think that we should assign this most 
important task to a committee of wise men. Such an clitist approach 
would not be democratic and might be unrealistic. However, it is 
obvious that the advice of experts will be very important and that 
these experts should be invited to integrate their contribution 
into the process right from the beginning. At the other extreme, 
it seems that it would be very difficult to follow the referendum 
route. However, our re-examination should be collective and rely 
on the laryest possible participation and consuJtation. Private 
institutions and groups as well as political parties wifl have to 
make their views heard. The media will na doubt have a very large 
part to play in organizing and feeding the dialogue. 


But it will also be necessary to focus the process of 
re-examination to establish organizations capable of building a 
consensus and of developing concrete reforms that will improve 
the constitution and our federalism. In order to fulfil these functions, 
it has been suggested that special constitucnt assemblies should be 
elected. Such a formula does not seem very practical. Such 
assemblies, in order to be representative, would have to be made up 
of a grezt number of people presumably not quite familiar with the 
rules and procedures of parliamentary debate. They could result 
in confusion and in a dead end. On the other hand, governments 
do not have the necessary credibility to fulfil these important 
functions because they originate from only one political party 
and they could be seen as biased. The creation of parliamentary 
committees within the federal parliament, and possibly in provincial 
legislatures, still appears to be the best formula, provided these 
committees have adequate means at their disposal and are above 
partisan politics so as to accomplish their mission with the greatest 
effectiveness and objectivity possible. Moreover, such a formula 
would allow us to begin the examination of the constitution and of 
federalism more rapidly, something which, in the circumstances, 
would be highly desirable. 


Conclusion 


It is not an exaggeration to say that we are presently 
living,in histortocas timer, The Quebec government has just proclaimed 
1ts Linguistic enarnter. Once again, on behalf of a minority view 
of the collective personality, that government intends to restrain 
our. own individual freedom and, that of others. It is also risking 
an acceleration of an already serious emigration movement and the 
drying up of the immigration movement which is already on the decline. 
This could have dangerous economic effects. Is that really how 
the government conceives Quebec's grandeur? Is that its answer to 
Quebec's search for pride? Personally, I am convinced that no 
ghetto, linguistic or other, can ever be a springboard for grandeur 
and pride. 
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The cry for independence has always touched a very 
emotional cord. Each year on the night of Mexico's national holiday, 
the President sounds this cry. Once I heard it in Mexico City 
and I found it all the more moving as it fel: upon the silence of 
misery. But there are those who would have us believe that indecpeuadence 
could settle all our problems, climinate all our divisions and 
differences. Many years ago, Mr. René Levesque stated: "We 
have the most marvellous chance in the world to become, with our 
five or ten million people, a kind of Fden". Such exaltation is 
not reassuring. President Giscard d'Estaing was more reeclistic 
in a recent message to his compatriots when he stated: "The 
urgency of union preempts the right to be different". Jt. is thus 
obvious that France, notwithstanding its secular independence and 
its linguistic and cultural homogeneity, has not yet been able to 
overcome its dissentions and to rcalize the dreum of Eden, 


It should be possible to propose independence without 
reducing it to the simplistic message of Social Credit. Like all 
the others, the indecpendéntist option should be presented honestly 
with its two faces, with the vital energies it can engender, but 
also with its limitations, its costs and its risks. It is certainly 
not because political] decisions would henceforth, be made solely 
by the Quebec government, instead of being shared with the government 
of Canada, that Quebecers would immediately be projected into the 
Garden of Eden. To cite only an extreme example let us not forget 
that Uganda is an independent state. 


Personally, I would prefer for my compatriots the 
cultural and economic security, together with the guarantees of 
individual freedom, that Canadian fedcralism offers. I am proud 
of being a Quebecer but I am also proud of belonging to a larger 
country that is the envy of so many foreigners. I am deeply 
attached to my language and to my culture but I also want to have 
direct access to that other great cultural current that expresses 
itself in the English language. I do not claim this privilege 
solely for myself, as some of our nationalists do. On the contrary, 
I wish to share it with all my Quebeccompatriots who want to 
penctic from it. 


Having said that, I will admit that Canada is not a 
paradise and that, notwithstanding considerable recent improvements, 
it is not yet easy to be a French Canadian in this country. I also 
recognize that our federalism must be modified, even in great 
depth, particularly if such fundamental adjustments correspond 
to the general will. But I reiterate with Jean Monnet: "Let us 
beware of perfectionism". And, I add with Saint-Exupery: "Man's 
most beautiful mission is to unite men". At this point in time 
in Canada we have a unique occasion to accomplish this marvellous 
mission. I trust that we will seize it and channel our most 
generous energies toward building unity rather than separation. 
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It is not my intention, coming before you at the 
dinner hour, to spoil your appetites by painting a sombre 
picture of all our woes, be they real or imaginary. Nor is 
it my intention to give you indigestion by describing, in 
the blackest possible terms, the situation of a country - of 
Our country - Canada - our Canada - whose future remains 
despite what is said to the contrary, highly promising. It is 
even less my intention to spoil your afternoon by lamenting 
before you of all the evils that the separatists claim have 
fallen upon Quebec through its merely being a member of the 


Canadian Federation. 


I shall therefore not speak of the venomous fight to 
the death of two scorpions enclosed in a bottle - that horrid 
image that Mr. René Lévesque thought fitting to bring up 
again, this time during his Paris visit, to descrixe to the 
insect collectors of the French National Assembly the 
coexistence - a difficult one undeniably, but how enriching 
- of the two major linguistic communities component of 
Canada. They decorated him with a medal for this, which 
only goes to prove as we say in French "A beau mentir qui 


vient de loin" - distance gives the traveller licence! 


The present Premier of Quebec is not very gifted in 
describing Canada to those who, like the majority of French- 
men, are not familiar with it. One must either be not too 
clever or bear a great deal of ill will to try to convince 
the French that this country was born under the sign of 
Scorpio. One would also have had to have very little know- 
ledge of ancient, modern and contemporary history to go and 
say in all seriousness to a group of New York financiers 
that Quebec holds a "colonial" place within the Canadian 
federation and to compare before them without risking 
ridicule, the political status of the Quebeckers of today 
with that of the New Englanders under the rule of George III: 
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Unfortunately for Mr. Lévesque, these financiers know very 
well that this slightly mad king had not even allowed his 
American subjects to modify a tea tax - and that this led to 
the famous Boston Tea Party some two centuries ago which was 
the start of the American Revolution. The New Yorkers are 
not unaware, on the other hand, that the present Canadian 
Constitution will allow Mr. Jacques Parizeau, the Quebec 
Finance Minister, to collect more than 8.2 billion dollars 
in taxes of all kinds, and even to place a tax on children's 
clothing - even though he will as well receive transfer 
payments of close to three billion dollars from the federal 
coffers. As Yvon Deschamps would say, “Our colonies ain't 


as they used to be .... 


The historical distortions that these two speeches by 
Mr. Lévesque contained; the flagrant manipulation of 
statistics by Ministers Rodrigue Tremblay and Bernard Landry 
in the famous "Economic Accounts", which attempted to demon- 
strate, despite facts to the contrary, that Quebec is the 
major loser in Canadian federation; the insistence with 
which Minister Robert Burns repeats that the referendum 
procedure that he proposed at the end of this past summer 
was inspired by the "British model", when this is in fact 
false and was invented to manipulate consultation with the 
people on independence; the systematic distortion by 
péquiste politicians of the intentions and the effects of 
the major economic policies of the federal government; the 
enormous hoax of the concept of "Souveraineté-association" 
which the Péquistes refuse to explain in detail, which they 
describe in unceaSingly contradictory terms, and which will 
never be more than a will-o'the-wisp, a carrot dangled 
before the Québecois electorate to lead them to vote for 
total independence without realizing it: all these untruths, 
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over the last twelve months, have unfortunately confirmed 
that the Anti Québecois in its inability to count on fact, 
reason and common sense to convince Quebeckers that it is in 
their interest to separate from the rest of Canada, is 
placing the emphasis on the heat of passion and on an 
insidious mythology to evince a "yes" from the populace, a 
"yes" that the large majority of them are resolved, until 


now, not to give. 


The remarkable stability of the results of opinion 
polls in the last year on the question of independence 
fortunately indicates that (this attempt to persuade) is in 
the process of failing. * Twelve months after’ the’ access’ to 
power by the Parti Québecois, scarcely more than 15 to 20 
percent of the population favours independence - in other 
words, the same proportion as in the Fall of 1976. But the 
new myths for which they seek to gain credit with the popu- 
lation of Quebec, especially the youth of Quebec, represent 
no less of a grave danger for the future of Quebec's society. 
In fact, these myths run the risk of falsifying the percep- 
tion that Quebeckers have of their political, economic, 
social and cultural situation and to bias the important 


strategic choices they must make in the years to come. 


This would not, moreover, be the first time that 
pernicious myths have restricted the direction of the 
development of French-Canadian society. At previous points 
Migournehistonmy the myth .of "a .ciyvilizing mission” to the 
French-speaking Canadians of North America has distracted 
them from the effort of planning that was necessary in the 
area within which they were concentrated. The myth of 
"language, guardian of the faith", has for too long nurtured 
confusion between cultural and spiritual values and has 


prevented French-Canadian institutions from rendering to 
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these two values that which was the due of each; the myth of 
"back to the land" has encouraged migration of a portion of 
the francophone population to outer regions with low 
economic potential, while steering society as a whole away 
from the secondary and tertiary sectors - manufacturing 
industry, commerce and finance - the sectors that are 


precisely the most dynamic. 


In many aspects, the new myths that the Parti 
Québecois has taken upon itself to instigate and to propa- 
gate, are merely the reincarnation of those already 
engendered in the past by the traditionalism of French- 
Canadian society. Between the nationalism of yesterday and 
the nationalism of today the continuity is more marked than 
the "go-left" Péquistes would suspect. The rehabilitation 
of Maurice Duplessis by the Lévesque government has a 
symbolic value. He may not have been allowed to use the 
staircase of Louis XVIII, but Honoré Mercier too was 
decorated with the Légion d'Honneur; I wouldn't be the 
least bit surprised if the "economics" ministers of the 


Parti Québecois soon turn up a new guru: Curé Labelle. 


The ultra-nationalist mythomania that exists did not 
spring forth with the PQ election on November 15 last; it 
has characterized the PQ from its very inception, in the 
late Sixties, as well as the separatist movements that were 
its precursors, such as the RIN. In no area has this 
mythomania been more fantastic then when it deals with the 
questions related to demography, language and culture. These 


are the questions I would like to discuss with you now. 


Based on a partial interpretation (both in the sense 
of "fragmentary" and in the sense of "biased") of certain 
Short-term demographic trends, the separatist and ultra- 


nationalist elements have created and maintained in the 
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province of Quebec over the past ten years a sociocultural 
insecurity that - and this must be admitted - has greatly 


encumbered almost all political debates. 


Such insecurity is supposedly justified by a demo- 
graphic prediction quoted by the Péquistes with increasing 
assurance, if not conviction: that is that the francophone 
Quebeckers are in danger of becoming a minority, that they 
will account for less than 51 percent of the population of 
Quebec, in some more or less distant future that they refuse 
POrspecutyave chi segradnaly minorithization i stapparent@y&the 
result of the lowered birthrate among francophones and the 
strong propensity for immigrants establishing in Quebec to 
integrate with the anglophone minority. It would therefore 
appear vital, according to the Parti Québecois, to reverse 


these trends by the earliest possible independence for Quebec. 


I will recall for reference purposes that at the last 
census in 1976, 81.3 percent of Quebeckers were French- 
speaking. This would therefore mean that the proportion 
would have to drop by 32 percent for the prediction to come 
to pass. Needless to say, -LEMsuch’ asthingvwere ~tofoccur., 
it would be obviously impossible for Quebecc to remain 
largely French and a demographic change of this type would 
also drain the French cultural resources of the rest of 


North America. 


This insecurity was expressed by Premier Lévesque in 
his speech of November 2 to the members of the French 
National Assembly where he spoke of the constant concern, 
nagging concern, one might even say daily concern, to 
maintain a linguistic and cultural identity that has lost 
the old security of a Quebec that is isolated, rural and 
fecund, an identity that is nowadays exposed as never before 


to the great continental currents of the American culture 
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and is in addition at risk of being "minoritized" by the 
immigration policy of a federal State that we shall never be 
able to control, and by the excess weight brought to bear in 
Quebec by an anglophone minority, the leading lights of 
which have for too long exercised a truly colonial influence. 


This insecurity had already been expressed on numerous 
occasions in innumerable speeches by the Minister of State 
for Cultural Development, Dr. Camille Laurin, both during 
and after the adoption of the Charte de la langue frangaise. 
I shall mention only two of the categorical statements that 
appear in this White Paper on the French language charter: 
Canadian confederation places francophones at a disadvantage, 
especially in Quebec. If the demographic evolution of Quebec 
is maintained, francophone Quebeckers will become less and 


less numerous. 


This is now the official thesis in Quebec; it has 
become the rallying call of the Péquiste government. It is 
onen> £f notothe)one:- driving, power, of) thei indépendentaist 
option of this government. This thesis is, moreover, one 
of the basic hypotheses of the restrictive and constraining 
language legislation to which the PQ government has devoted 
close to half of its first year in office. It is therefore 
vital that we carefully examine its ins and outs with great 


care. 


Has Canadian confederation really disadvantaged the 
francophones “especially in Quebec"? Would francophone 
Quebeckers really become proportionally less and less 
numerous in Quebec if the demographic evolution of recent 
years were to continue? Is the francophone majority in Quebec 
really ‘threatened with "minoritization" as Mr. Lévesque has 
proclaimed to such far corners as the French National 
Assembly's festival hall? Is the "excessive" weight of the 
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anglophone minority in Quebec constantly on the increase and 
is it increased by immigration? In short, is it necessary 

to proclaim independence in order to "Save the race"? Note 
that, even if the danger were real, independence would stand 
a great chance of changing nothing, but there would at least 


be a valid reason for venturing it. 


But what if all this were false? What if, contrary 
to statements of the PQ, Canadian federalism actually 
favoured the growth of the French-Canadian population? What 
if Quebec's francophone population, far from the risk of 
"minoritization" were instead in the process of becoming 
increasingly numerous proportionally? What if the weight of 


an anglophone minority in Quebec were decreasing? 


What would be left then of the myth of social and 
cultural insecurity? What would be left of the arguments 
put forward by the Parti Québecois to justify this leap into 


the unknown that independence would represent? 


It is therefore vital that we dissipate as soon as 
possible the confusions and contradictions that have for 
years surrounded the subject of the demographic evolution 
of Quebec. It is absolutely vital that the French Canadians 
of this province be well informed of their true situation as 
a human community, and of the dangers, if any exist, that 
threaten them as a people, - and all this before there is 
any referendum or referendums on independence. This is why 
the federal government has launched a program of demographic 
studies to examine these questions in depth. I cannot wait 
to unveil the preliminary results of these studies, since 
they will clip the wings of the myth of sociocultural 


insecurity and the related claimed necessity for independence. 


I shall therefore base my first question on a state- 


ment made in the White Paper on the French language "Has 
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Canadian federalism disadvantaged the demographic expansion 


of the French-Canadian people"? 


According to the official history of the PQ government 
it is "around the Nineteen Fifties" that our consciousness 
as a people began to take place. (1) This is to deny two 
centuries of history. It is moreover to falsify historical 
truth by claiming that as early as the signing of the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763 there was already a "French-Canadian people". 


Now, what constitutes a "people"? Of course, to 
begin with, the occupation of a habitat by a population with 
a collective will to live and a collective conscience. Also, 
however, the strength of numbers is needed and a certain 
amount of time - what we in our province have called 
"Survival". The territories of New France that were ceded 
to the British Crown in 1763 had only 70,000 inhabitants who 
spoke French - this is about twice the student enrolment of 
the University of Montreal and its schools. What is more, 
occupation of these territories was both recent and precari- 
ous, in the light of its economic and social infrastructure. 
Many human migrations both greater in numbers and more 
long-lasting have never resulted in the creation of a new 
people. Many a trading outpost, many a colony (even ones 
more populous and richer than New France) have been abandoned 
by their founding population after being ceded to another 


power. 


The destiny of the French-speaking inhabitants of the 
new British colony was to be quite different. In less than 
one century they became a people. This they owe first of 
all to their own genius, their determination, their desire 
for being, but they owe it also to the economic and social 
transformations that the ceding of New France to Britain 


made possible in the St. Lawrence Valley. We must recognize 


(1) White Paper 
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and admit, despite the vicissitudes of these troubled times, 
that it was during the century of British colonialism that 


French Canadians became a people. 


The Constitution of the French-Canadian People 


At the beginning, then, there was a small parcel of 
humanity, a small parcel of French humanity. There was also 
a historical option, witness to the fact that this popula- 
tion was not long in taking root: the decision to stay in 
its new home, the St. Lawrence Valley, despite the injustices 
inflicted by the new colonial power. There was as well a 
Strategy for survival that was remarkably effective, since 
it managed to frustrate the new English settlers' desire for 
assimilation. This strategy was primarily based on a solid 
settlement of the rural areas: the first "back to the land" 
movement. But mostly this was based on one of the most 
avowedly natalist ideologies that any human collectivity has 
ever imposed upon itself and that, thanks to the extra- 
ordinary fecundity of French-Canadian women and to their 
indescribable courage, literally engendered a demographic 
phenomenon that is almost without precedent in the history 
of humanity: "la revanche des berceaux" - revenge through 
the cradle. 


In less than a century the French-speaking population 
of Canada multiplied twelve-fold. From 70,000 in 1761 it 
rose to approximately 880,000 in 1861 - and this does not 
include the thousands who had already left for the United 
States. 


Gentlemen, it was our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers who engendered the French-Canadian people. But 
no matter what we say and do against the "maudits anglais", 
these damned Englishmen, it was the economic development 
under the British colonial regime which allowed the new 
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people to survive and the majority of the new generations to 
remain where their ancestors had settled, either in what is 
today Quebec or in the neighbouring regions of Ontario and 


New Brunswick. 


In the eighteenth century the economic orientation of 
France was ~- and was to remain so until the end of the next 
century - an essentially continental one, or in other words, 
one centred on Europe. On the contrary the economic orienta- 
tion of England was already, at the time of the Treaty of 
Paris, resolutely maritime and planetary, world-centred. 
The American revolution was to provoke within a few years a 
revision of British mercantilism that made it infinitely 
more favourable to the development of its new colonies that 
French mercantilism had ever been for New France. As a 
result of the Napoleonic Wars and its own industrial revolu- 
tion, Great Britain was to become at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the foremost commercial power in the 


world. 


French Canada has therefore had the good fortune - 
yes, the good fortune - to enter into the orbit of this 
country at the right time, since the economic development 
of the territory it occupied was greatly accelerated. We 
can scarcely imagine how France, in light of its economic 
orientation and its political interests, could have 
organized a comparable development in New France if it had 
remained under the Bourbon Empire. Did not Louis XVI support 
the American Revolution to humiliate Britain? Would he not 
have been tempted to join the destiny of New France, had he 
Still been its master, to that of an already independent New 
England? Associated politically with a million and a half 
anglophone Americans, could the 70,000 people of New France 
have been able to remain French? And if the second-last 
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Bourbon to rule France (the last being Louis XVIII) had kept 
the colony on the St. Lawrence, would Napoleon not have sold 
it to the United States as he did Louisiana, to finance his 


wars in Europe? 


In either case, the French-Canadian people could not 
have continued to exist. Integrated with the United States, 
the American French would no doubt have multiplied but they 
would have been assimilated just as quickly into the American 
"melting pot". There would be nothing left of them today 
but an ethnic peculiarity; people would speak of "the St. 
Lawrence French" the way they speak of the "Pennsylvania 
Dutch". If they had remained within the French orbit, New 
France would have continued to depend on the fur trade and 
on subsistence farming for decades more until the United 
States, following their manifest destiny, came and took them 


over for good. 


The British colonial regime thus created an economic 
and political infrastructure that allowed the French Canadian 
people to grow and to rapidly, if not easily, attain self- 
government. During this century of transition loyalist, 
English, Scots and Irish immigration built up new colonies 
in the virtually empty areas of Ontario and the Maritimes. 
True, this immigration was anglophone, and it gradually 
altered the linguistic composition of the Canadian popula- 
tion. By creating a home market of greater size, however, 
by "densifying" occupation of the territory, be reinforcing 
the commercial and financial infrastructure of the country 
through the linking of Montreal and the St. Lawrence Valley, 
by canals, by railroads, with the economic hinterland of 
Upper Canada, this anglophone immigration gave rise to 
economic development that - in one of those paradoxes often 
found in history - allowed the "revanche des berceaux" to 


happen. It is in fact unthinkable that the weak 
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foundations of the economy of New France could have supported 
such a demographic spurt. The children would not have been 
born, or if they were born they would not have survived, or 
if they had survived they would have emigrated. 


The emigration drain to the United States is to some 
extent the proof by the absurd of this historical finding. 
Despite the increase in its economic development, French 
Canada did not in the last century manage to support and 
therefore retain all those born to it. It is in fact 
estimated that at the end of the nineteenth century one 
third of the population of French-Canadian origin was living 
in the United States (800,000 persons). It must be admitted 
that it was the tarif policy established by the federal 
government that at the turn of the century managed to stem 
the flow of this emigration and to permit French Canadians 
to pursue their demographic expansion in more favourable 
conditions. It was in 1867 and it remains today one of the 
major reasons for our political and economic association 
with the anglophone components of Canadian federation. This 
association has permitted the French-Canadian people to 
develop, not "normally" as Mr. René Lévesque would say, but 


in a completely extraordinary way. 


The Growth of the French-Canadian People 

But let us get back to demography. Let us see what 
growth has characterized the French-Canadian people through- 
out the first century of the existence of the Canadian 
federation. Let us measure the advances that the French 


language majority in Quebec had made. 


In the first federal census taken in 1871, four years 
after Confederation, there were in the four provinces of 
Canada (Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) 


1,083,000 French Canadians. One hundred years later in the 
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1971 census there were 5,794,000 persons whose mother tongue 
was French. This is an increase of 435 percent. In other 
words, in the first century of existence of the Canadian 
Federation, the French-Canadian population has more than 


quintupled. 


Let uS now examine the situation for Quebec. In 1871 
this province recorded 930,000 French Canadians. One hundred 
years later it recorded 4,867,000 persons whose mother 
tongue was French. This is an increase of 423 percent. In 
other words the francophone population of Quebec also has 
more than quintupled, although its increase has been 
Slightly lower than that of the increase for the entire 
French-Canadian population. 


During the same hundred-year period the total popula- 
tion of Canada - francophone, anglophone and speakers of all 
other languages, - has gone from 3,689,000 to 21,046,000 
people, if we exclude Newfoundland, the addition of which 
since 1949 would skew any demographic comparisons. This 


represents an increase over one century of 471 percent. 


The increase of the population with French as its 
mother tongue, in Quebec as in the country as a whole, has 
therefore been only slightly less than that of the entire 
population of Canada. We may deplore this. We may seek to 
remedy it. But we must recognize that the demographic 
increase of the French-Canadian people within the framework 
of Canadian federation, has been absolutely exceptional. We 
need only make a few comparisons with Europe to establish 
this. 


From 1871 to 1971 the population of France (including 
Alsace-Lorraine) went from 37.7 million to 51.3 million 
inhabitants. This is an increase of 36 percent, twelve 


times less than that of French Canada. During the same 
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period the population of Great Britain increased by 107 per- 
cent, and that of the two Germanies by 99 percent. In both 
cases the growth is four times less than that of French 


Canada. 


There may be some objections to the effect that the 
populations of these countries were decimated periodically 
by war. Let us turn then to some smaller countries that 
have scarcely been touched by war, or that have escaped it 


entirely. 


In 1870 the population of Denmark was around 1.8 
million, and one hundred years later it had reached 5.0 


million. This is an increase of 178 percent. 


Switzerland, a peaceful country if there ever was 
one, had 2.7 million inhabitants in 1870. In 1971 it had 


6.2 million. This is an increase of 133 percent. 


In 1870 there were 4.2 million Swedes, and one 
hundred years later there were 8.1 million. This is an 


increase of 94 percent. 


The population of Sweden did not quite manage to 
double and those of Denmark and Switzerland came much less 
close to tripling, while that of French Canada quintupled 


and more! 


In 1871 there were 690,000 Norwegians more than there 
were French Canadians, or 1.8 million. In 1905 Norway 
separated from Sweden and became independent "all alone". 
Did the growth rate of the Norwegian people benefit from 
this change? Apparently not. In 1971 its population had 
risen to 3.9 million, an increase of 120 percent, and for 
that same year there were 1,894,000 more French Canadians 


than Norwegians. 


I state therefore that Confederation has been greatly 


in favour of the growth of the French-Canadian people, and 
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that the gratuitous statements and harmful myths propagated 
by the Parti Québecois will never change, by one iota, this 
historical reality. 


I state therefore, and back it up with figures, that 
the demographic expansion of French Canada, during the first 
century of the existence of the Canadian federation, has 
been absolutely exceptional and greatly superior to that of 
almost all other western peoples, in countries great and 


small. 


I state in addition that if the Parti Québecois wants 
to demonstrate that Confederation had disadvantaged French 
Canadians, it must use other arguments than demographic 
trends over the long term, because the separatist thesis in 


this regard is totally untenable. 


I now come back to the other statement of the White 
Paper, which I shall now put in the form of a question: If 
the demographic evolution of Quebec were to continue as it 
is, would francophones really become fewer and fewer in 


number ? 


It is quite obvious that, to answer this question 
honestly, one must make a careful study of the most recent 
demographic trends in Quebec. It is not enough to deplore 
the drop in fertility among French-Canadian women, without 
specifying, as the Péquistes all too often fail to do, that 
this is now stabilizing and seems to be in the process of 
rising again. It is Scarcely enough either to sound the 
alarm on all possible notes that assimilation and angliciza- 
tion are undermining the francophone majority in Quebec, 
when the main Supporting evidence for this, namely enrolments 
in English schools before Bill 22, mainly indicate the 
inadequacies of English courses in French schools. It is 


not sufficient either to lament because there are too few 
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immigrants coming to Quebec, and also too few French-speaking 
immigrants, without adding the fact that nothing is being 
done to attract them. It is even less sufficient to do as 
Mr. Lévesque has just done in Paris, to go and tell people 
that French Canadians will never control their own immigra- 
tion policies at the precise moment that the Péquiste 
government in Quebec is in the process of reviewing the 

final text of a federal-provincial agreement that will give 
it control over the selection of immigrants to settle in 


that province. 


To support in a credible way the fact that "minori- 
tization" is dogging the heels of the francophones of 
Quebec, it would have to be demonstrated that the proportion 
of the population of Quebec that they constitute, although 
always greatly in the majority, is in a downward trend. This 
thesis is hard to support, Since according to the data on 
mother tongue in the five-year censuses of 1971 and 1976, 
the proportions of francophones in Quebec has instead shown 


an upward trend. 


I take pleasure in making public today a comparative 
analysis of data on mother tongue in these two censuses.(1l) 
This analysis has been commissioned by the federal government 
from demographer Réjean Lachapelle, of the Institut de 
recherches politigues de Montréal. This is a very restrained 
piece of work. It does not dodge the technical difficulties 
raised by comparison between the data on mother tongue from 
one census to another, especially since the modification of 
Statistics Canada methods. In it the author cautions us to 
be prudent in interpreting the conclusions, and so I shall 


be prudent. Since 1871 the relative weight of the francophone 


(1) “Notes on the comparability of the composition by mother 
tongue in the 1971 and 1976 censuses". R&éjean Lachapelle, 
Institut de recherches politiques de Montréal. 

November 1977. 
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majority in Quebec has been remarkably stable; from one 
census to the other, within one or two percent, francophones 
have always represented 80 percent or more of the population 
of Quebec. The general wave of opinion holds that Quebec, 
once freed of the after-effects of an economic development 
led principally by anglophones, remains and will become more 


and more French. And that is enough for me. 


In 1976 Quebec counted 5,069,000 inhabitants whose 
mother tongue was French. This was 200,000 more than in 
1971. In absolute figures, then, the francophone majority 
in Quebec had progressed by more than 4 percent over this 


five-year period. 


In 1976 too there were 792,000 persons whose mother 
tongue was English. The increase over the previous census 
was only 3,000. Therefore the anglophone minority of Quebec 


had increased by less than 1/2 percent. 


The same year there were approximately 374,000 
persons speaking other languages - Italian, Greek, 
Portuguese, Inuit, North American Indian and so on. There 
were therefore only 3,000 more of this "other languages" 
group in Quebec than there were in 1971. Therefore the 
other linguistic minorities had increased in Quebec by a 


little under 1 percent. 


These figures speak for themselves. They will be 
found in detail in the Tables in the Appendix. The 
francophones of Quebec, far from being threatened by 
"minoritization", have represented more than 90 percent of 
the total population growth in the province between 1971 and 
1976. 


I state, therefore, that in the most recent five-year 
period the position of the francophone majority has progressed 


fairly rapidly. Quebeckers whose mother tongue is French 
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represented 80.7 percent of the population of their province 
in 1971. Last year they represented 81.3 percent. 


I state also, that over the same period the anglophone 
minority of Quebec has become even more of a minority. From 
13.1 percent of the total in 1971 Quebeckers with English as 
a mother tongue have dropped to 12.7 percent in 1976. 


I state, finally, that over the same period the pro- 
portion of Quebeckers with a mother tongue that is neither 


French nor English has gone from 6.2 to 6.0 percent. 


The "demographic fear" that the separatists have been 
spreading in Quebec for nearly ten years now is therefore 
unfounded. The linguistic and cultural death knell that the 
Parti Québecois sounds unceasSingly is a false alarm. The 
threat of "minoritization" of the French Canadians in Quebec 
is a myth. Prime Minister Trudeau was right in stating this 
past October 6 that the French fact is not in regression in 
Quebec, statistically speaking. Nor is it in regression in 
Quebec from any other point of view. On the contrary, the 
French Canadians are asserting themselves, progressing, 
making their presence felt with increasing impact in all 
fields: finance and business, science and research, the 
cinema and literature, the theatre and radio and television. 


In politics also. In Ottawa as well as in Quebec City. 


The actual state of affairs, then, contradicts the 
separatist thesis; but it confirms that of the francophone 
federalists. The French fact is a solid and massive one, an 
irreversible one in Quebec; but it is more fragile and its 
position has not yet been consolidated in the other regions 
of the country. In fact, the analysis to which I have 
referred by Réjean Lachapelle indicates that the positions 
of the francophone minorities in Ontario and New Brunswick 


have weakened in the last five-year period. In New Brunswick 


ost wich, 


Tore 


the population with French as its mother tongue has dropped 
from 34 to 33.6 percent of the total between 1971 and 1976. 


In Ontario it has dropped from 6.3 to 5.7 percent. 


These trends can hardly move one to be complacent. 
There is most certainiy a French-Canadian demographic 
prohlem, but it is in the angiophone provinces, not in 
Quebec. The separation of Quebec, in addition to creating 
demographic stagnation, would not resolve any problem and 
would be absolutely catastrophic for the million franco- 


phones living in other provinces. 


We the French-speaking federalists, therefore are of 
the belief that we work as hard as anyone for the 
maintenance and assertion of the French culture in North 
America. The difference is that we work where the threat is 
a real one, where the position is the weakest. We are 
barely tempted by battles won before they are fought, with 
their unfortunate chauvinistic and retrograde steps, that 
the Péquiste government has undertaken to orchestrate in 
order to stir up Quebeckers. What we want is to win the war 
where there iS a real risk of its being lost. We are 
fighting to ensure the application in its entirety of not 
only the letter of the law but the spirit of the law, in 
this case the Official Languages Act, everywhere in Canada 
where it is applicable. We fight to consolidate the social 
and cultural infrastructure of the francophone minorities in 
other provinces. We fight to convince anglophones who still 
entertain the dream of a too-exclusively anglophone "One 
Canada" that linguistic equality is a much nobler ideal, 
much more enriching and also much more practical for our 
country. In a word, we are fighting to make Canada a land 
where a majority French Quebec will feel more at home, more 


at ease. This is the goal, linguistically and culturally, 


tis a aU 
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of the Canadian challenge. We believe more than ever that 


this challenge warrants being met. 


Quebeckers, momentarily blinded by the myths 
cynically encouraged by the Parti Québecois (the myth of 
minoritization, the myth of regression of French, the myth 
of cultural insecurity, the myth of federal centralization, 
the myth of the constitutional status quo - I could go on 
and on), these Quebeckers have temporarily forgotten that 
provincial democracy has ensured them, for 110 years now, of 
a political, economic and cultural autonomy that many 
countries greatly envy - many peoples who are formally (i.e., 
solitarily) independent. These Quebeckers, glowering within 
the little Quebec they have created for themselves, refuse 
to recognize that, thanks to federal democracy, French 
Canadians fully share with English Canadians, and have 
shared for more than a century now, in the government of a 


great country and not merely of the one belle province of 


Quebec. 


Table 1 


Corrected Population Figures According to Mother Tongue, 
Canada and All Provinces, 1971 and 1976 


Mother Tongue 


All Languages English French Other 
(in thousands) 3 


Canada 
1971 21,568 2974 5,794 2,800 
1976 22,993 La, hag 6; 002 2,874 
Quebec 
1971 6,028 789 4,867 371 
1976 69234 792 5,069 374 


New Brunswick 


1971 635 410 216 a 

1976 677 442 228 8 
Ontario 

1971 ee Orcs 5,972 482 1,249 

1976 8, 264 6,471 471 1,322 
Notes: 


1. Totals do not always correspond to the sum of the 
components, Since figures have been rounded off. 


2. Raw census data for 1976 on population according to 
mother tongue have been made comparable to those for 
the 1971 census uSing a method developed by Réjean 
Lachapelle of the Institut de recherches politiques de 
Montréal. This method is set out in "Notes on the 
composition according to mother tongue in the 1971 and 
1976 censuses" November 1977, by Réjean Lachapelle. 


Table 2 


Percentage Distribution of Population According to 
Mother Tongue, Canada and Three Provinces, 1971 and 1976 


Mother Tongue 
All Languages English French Other 


Canada 
1971 100.0 60.1 26.9 1 36) 
1976 100.0 61.4 D6 2 1. 21.5 
Quebec 
1971 100.0 2 ie ie 80.7 6.2 
1976 LOO 29 2 te & F293 6.0 
New Brunswick 
1971 100.0 64.7 34,0 Regis 
1976 100.0 65.2 43.6 Liz 
Ontario 
1971 Leor0 29e5 6.3 16.2 
1976 100.0 78.3 PAD 16.0 


Source: R&éjean Lachapelle "Notes on the composition according 
to mother tongue in the 1971 and 1976 censuses" 
November 1977, Tables 6, Al and A3. 
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THE WANDERING QUEBECKER 


Address by Mr. Roger Lemelin, writer 
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before the Liberal Party of Canada, 
TOLONCO, Maren 257 1977 


THE WANDERING QUEBECKER 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


There is a well-known French-Canadian folklore song telling 
of a Wandering Canadian, banished from his country, forever 
crying in strange lands his love for his home soil. It 
relates, of course, to an old-time French Canadian set 
adrift into the wide world. But today the picture has 
changed. It is on his own soil that this French Canadian 
is threatened to be set adrift if he does not abide by the 
Separatist faith; and all across English Canada he is 
Surprised to find that the actual menace of the Great 
Canadian Explosion has given him a lot of friends in misery. 
But, ironically, whenever he happens to travel into some 
strange country, he starts to come back to his senses, to 
laugh, to have fun, and generally to revive to the sense 

of security borne out of being a full-blooded Canadian 


CLtize#@m. 


What has happened? Those who are now fifty years of age 
or over remember the times of the good, old, quiet, and 
peaceful Canada, made up of an all-powerful English Canada 


and a colourful, picturesque, sympathetic, and niggardly 


KE ea 


Quebec, towards whom it was considered good politics to 
join in a boisterous rendition of "Alouette, gentille 
Alouette" or to jovially greet with a gentleman's handshake 


and a stiff upper-lipped "How do you do?" 


At that time, the more far-sighted of our leaders, whether 
from the clergy, the army, the political, or the business 
world, were on good speaking terms with the national pol- 
itical and economic powers of the country, and reaping good 
profits out of that attitude. They were tolerated by the 
Establishment. The federalist French Canadian of 1977 has 
the feeling that he has become a Wandering Quebecker on his 
own soil. He hurts from the deep tensions which are tearing 
Quebec apart, yet he understands them. As for the English- 
speaking Canadian of today, he feels threatened he will be 
set adrift in his own domain, which was so peaceful yvester- 
day. He does not seem to be able to really understand 


the causes of the deep French Canadian frustrations. 


Years back, whenever national unity was showing signs of 
weakening, some European war was started that required our 
help and compelled us to join forces and blood for the 
sake of the Universal Liberty and Common Good. Couldn't 
we do the same for Canadian Liberty and Common Good? 
Stretching our thoughts further, couldn't we say that 
Canadian Unity has mainly been maintained by the European 
wars, whereas the peaceful years have permitted our rifts 


to fester? We have found it easier to fight foreign wars 


aa 


in the name of liberty and universal democracy than to 
assume the responsibilities of a long and just peacetime 

ae nome. Lt ise, true, though, that the “times of war do 

not encourage the mind to search for a renewal of the 
DOlvtical anstrtutirons ‘and that,” don-the ‘contrary, the *tames 


of peace do foster such a search. 


It is a strange paradox. Armed wars in the world and in 
Europe have helped us to stay together; today this unity 

is being threatened by these same countries' ideological 
conflicts, social unrest, socialism in its many faces, 
upsurges of self-determination, political terrorism, counter- 
culture explosions, all these are phenomenons that we are 
currently experiencing. Yet, at the bottom of our hearts, 

we have the nagging thought that none of these are either 


heterogeneous or even essential. 


If indeed we are colonised, we are colonised, through the 
elites, by the sophisticated notions of countries which are 
showing their age and the age of their institutions, whereas 
here, we are Still a federated group of young ethnic groups 
grappling with a yet-untamed nature, scarcely dented 


natural resources, and a fantastic: future opening for us. 


We are trying to deSign our own identity through other 
people's problems, instead of striving to create one based 


on the knowledge of our own differences. 


In Quebec, a number of people believe that instead of 
fighting tooth and nail for a collective self-determination 
through the bypass of independence for the sake of a culture 
which, nevertheless, has had the opportunity to flourish 
inside the structure of the Canadian federation, that 
instead of crying for a status of separation which alto- 
gether appears impossible to implement in practice, quite 

a lot of people, I repeat, believe that what is more urgent 
for Ms and, for allujthe rest of Canada us first Of ali wd 
put our cards on the table and work out a new definition 

Of what we are, one and all,.in,order to.fulfill our role 
as adults in the true challenge that faces us first on the 
Canadian scene, then on the World scene: proving that 
people from different ethnic backgrounds can live together 


in mutual respect and liberty. 


In his foreword on the Burgos trial, where a group of 
Basque terrorists, commandos of the Basque separatist 


movement against Spain, were being tried, the French writer 


are sen 


Jean-Paul Sartre says that the real blast of the Hiroshima 
atomic bomb was that of the centralist states, with the 
ensuing revival of a multiplicity of minute states originally 
Gemonedcitrserby their sractalcand culturakcdzistinctions, 

and whose first right would be that of self-determination. 

A fascinating intellectual perception. But a perception 

that does not stand to reason, for it does not take into 
account a natural instinct for Survival which does not 

solely feed on culture, but relates foremost to economic 
survival, and survival for its own sake. It is, after all, 
the history of the world. In times past, the little ethnic 
kingdoms merged into powerful nations, each one of them 
willing to relinquish a part of their absolute tribal 

powers in favor of an unavoidable centrifugal force. The 
tribal monarchs of these times found rapidly enough that 
whatever little fringes of personal power they had relinquished 
were by far compensated by the common front of defense of the 


group and the common benefits of stronger commercial ties. 


Jean-Paul Sartre, in this foreword endeavors to justify 
the existence of the Basque separatist movement and, 
stretching General de Gaulle's line of reasoning, goes as 
far as to wish that France itself would explode into as 
many little nations as there are ethnic definitions: 


Bratanny ;Occitanyy ebasques: .« 
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He goes even further. In order to prove the world-wide 
acceptance of this notion, he uses the separatist movement 
of Quebec as an example. It may be that such an example 
would appear believable on this side of the Pyrénées; 

but not beyond. And we are beyond. To a certain group of 
intellectuals,anarchy is a tempting mistress, but collect- 
ivities, in general, are best reassured by the notions of 


Order and stability. 


I have referred to this important work by Jean-Paul Sartre 
in order to stress that in trying to justify a very particular 
Situation on this continent of our own, there is a danger 
in making use of examples which are born of an entirely 
different context. Too many of our intellectual idols of 
the present time fall into this trap. They feed and drool 
on the Cuban revolution, on the Algerian independence. 

They compare these situations with the situation in Quebec. 
They universalize generous social reforms which threaten 

to disrupt the delicate balance of our present economy. In 
order to promote social-democracy in Quebec or in Canada, 
we use Sweden, Germany, England and Austria as examples. 
All those high-risk transplants come at. a high price, and 
none of them is going to make our secondary industries 
sprout by spontaneous growth as so many mushrooms in the 


beautiful garden of the just society. 
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The true picture is different: it shows Canada and conse- 
quently Quebec tied together by this Confederation Pact, 
moving inexorably along the path of the North American 
economic system; and any ideological or economical trip 


must take this inevitable fact into, account. 


And then, in spite of this fundamental reality, Quebec has 
elected a political party whose basic objective is to tear 
Quebec from Confederation and create its own sovereign 


social-democratic nation. 


Panic grips Canada. Only yesterday we were dilettantes 
busy crocheting the national eiderdown. Four months later, 
panic strikes, and all those who believe in Canada bury 
their personal hatchets and rejoin forces in order to save 
the country. The national political parties are buzzing, 
for the election of the Parti Québécois - an election which 
appears to be beneficial for Canada - has suddenly and un- 
expectedly launched them into an unknown stratosphere. 

For too long we had been skip-hopping. Suddenly we are 
forced into perspective, and compelled to reassess, deeply 


and Sincerely, our own country. 


Since this moment, Canada has been living uncertain, anguished 
times. The only real bit of good news that has happened to 
the federalists since November 15, has been the incredible 


rise in popularity in Quebec of the Prime Minister of Canada, 


iets 


following his speech in Washington. It is not by the 
cold rhetoric of his speech that Mr. Trudeau has seduced 
Americans, Quebeckers, and Canadians alike, but it is 
by his heartfelt appeal to the generous, abstract values 
of mankind, the higher of these being liberty and tol- 
erance, values without which any political society is in 


danger of running into social disorder and crypto-facism. 


The enthusiastic, positive reaction of the French Canadians 
to this appeal for higher values shows in which way lies 
the solution to our national unity problem, provided all 


Canadians agree to play the game. 


The question now is not "What does Quebec want?" It is 
"How does Quebec feel?" Why is it that when confronted 
with the most powerful reasonings of federalist proponents, 
the Péquistes become impatient, lose all reason, and 


accuse the federalists of being too rational? 


After a few months in power, being now responsible for the 
complex and daily chore of managing Québec, the Péquistes 
sometimes give the impression that they are chained to 

the iron ball of their uncompromising separatist ideal, 

an ideal which appears more and more difficult to define, 
for their strategy is being held in check by the acute 
economic problems which confront them. But it would be 


a great mistake on the part of Mr. Levesque's political 
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Opponents to try to foolishly exploit such an apparent 
confusion and to consider the Péquistes as loud-mouthed 
sOrcerer's apprentices or dream dealers. . The heart of 


Quebeckers has reasons in which reason has no part. 


Let's come back to the basic question: has the federalist 
system ever prevented a determined French Canadian from 
fulfilling his aspirations in his own language and becoming 
a respected citizen? Generally, no, but he had to try 
harder than any Anglophone at home. And have his liberties 
been restrained by the federal system? Generally, no, but 


his pride, yes. 


One has only to live in Montreal to find out how some of 
the city's older citizens entertain in their hearts the 
frustration of having been forced to speak English in the 
main stores and of having been considered as second-rate 
citizens by the Anglo-Saxon establishment, the frustration 
of realizing that in their own province only the lower 
levels of jobs were offered to them by the big enterprises 
where they were forced, and still are too often forced, to 


speak English. 


The French Canadians know they have built this country 
together with the Loyalists. They had expected fair- 
play and respect from their partners in Confederation. 


This was denied them. In the big business world of the 


in ide Sa 


nation, where the top level posts are reserved for managers 
chosen by the shareholders, French Canadians have been 
ignored, and nobody thought of correcting this injustice by 
grooming a French Canadian breed of successors. In federal 
politics, elected French Canadians who tend to become too 
influential often find themselves becoming the target of 
subtle plots generated by the Anglo-Saxon establishment 

in order,to destroy them. Let's. be frank: for too: long, 
French Canadians, the co-founders of this country, have been 
treated as guests who are permitted to enter only by the 
back door. Nevertheless, even for those who are Péquistes, 
if 1812 was to repeat itself, they would still fight 


today against the Americans. 


The French language in this country was tolerated; it was 
never loved. It must be said, though, that recently 

there has been an improvement in this situation. The 
20-year old children of today have less reason than their 
fathers to feel frustrated for the sole reason that they 
have been born French. . .unless political pundits convince 


them of the contrary. 


Furthermore, French Canadians have always carried with 
them the nostalgic notion and the sense of solitude of 


a little nation lost in the midst of the’ North-American 


oa) adel. 


Anglo-Saxon sea, a sea in which they have decided that 

they will remain French. However, should past frustrations 
of a proud people, their cultural nostalgia, their de- 
Lermingdrion gto Stay, french, .beimade the basic’ platform jot 

a political party whose objective is independence, possibly 
Shore term, but tatally destructive, both culturally and 
economically, in a very near future? “Even beforeythe’ fact, 
the disastrous consequences of such a move are determined. 
Would French Canadians actually risk such a suicidal adven- 


ture? 


This refers to what I have said earlier about Jean-Paul 
Sartre. It is a known fact that revolutions have been 
puedrandsteduby the bourgeoisie, Mussolini had thus» form 
Ulated Nis Strategy, to bring, his party, into power: "All 

i Rave, to ao is to breed a feeling of ultra-nationalism 
among the bourgeois classes, and give them an army, and 
that's it. The people will foliow." The Parti Québecois 
is mainly composed of a well-to-do middle class, ultra- 
nationalists, civil servants, university people, teachers, 
and the media, led by a hard-core group of intellectuals 
bitten by the bug of such European ideological fantasies 

as self-determination, independence, Marxism, and socialism, 
all indiscriminately feeding upon a frustratingly obsoles- 
cent spirit of vengeance. Luckily, drawing together and 
equalizing these forces, René Lévesque, a Sincere democrat, 
reassures the Quebec federalists, who secretly respect 


him, for he expresses their own frustrations of being 


Bb, 7 


Quebeckers wandering between reason and emotion. 


The Parti Québécois does not yet have solid roots in the 
working class (i.e. the majority). The non-partisan 

citizen who voted for the PQ first of all voted to elect 

an honest government, because he had been led to believe 

that the former one was not so. Those who had misgivings 

about the idea of separation were smothered under the 

promise of a referendum. Only four months after having 

come to power, the Péquiste government talks of the independence 
of Quebec as if it was already achieved. For how long 

will the masses let themselves be conditioned by this strategy? 
For as long, in any case, as the panic-stricken federalist 
opponents will fall into this trap and, all senses lost, 

keep campaigning for a revamping of the Constitution, as 

if all the members of the family had to undergo an operation 


because one of the children has developed appendicitis. 


What is much more urgent is that the Anglophone section of 
Canada deeply modify its attitudes towards Québec. Quebeckers 
are not without faults, and they do not accuse the Anglophones 
of being responsible for all their ills. But they do not 
want to have to fight, day after day, for the measure of 
respect and justice which should naturally have been their 


Own Since the first moment this country was founded. Although 


Sort hd tS, 


they do not wish to be considered a little French branch 
of Canada, they do not claim that_all Canadians’ should 
Speak French. It 1s to be deplored, though, that. by re- 
fusing to learn French, Anglophones deprive themselves 

Of a great privilege. There is no use trying to quiet 
Quebeckers anymore through some vast marketing campaign 

or some brainwashing operation to convince them to remain 
with the fold. Quebeckers are a nation whose culture is 
bubbling over into all the paths of the arts and of knowledge. 
In fact, they themselves have to choose whether they wish 
to re-enter Confederation. For, in their minds, many of 
them have already left Confederation. Trust them. They 
know on which side their bread is buttered; but they are 
Wolter tO settle sfOrvany kind, OF butter rior accepe 
Having 1t served in any fashion. If, falling short of 
obtaining the just equality of treatment Canada owes them, 
the people choose the route of independence, and this 
route plunges them into economic disaster and internal 
disorder, there is no need to rejoice, for this, the second 
defeat of the Plains of Abraham, could end in a tragedy. 
You must remember that on the night of November 15, 1977, 
a great many people in Quebec had tears of joy in their 
eyes, without knowing exactly why. If Canada is suffer- 
ing from the Quebec strain, it contracted it because the 


whole Canadian body was in a state of vulnerability. 


Paes 


You are meeting here to determine the causes of this sick- 
ness and to propose an appropriate cure. I suppose that 
you will start by eliminating from your discussions the 
untrue problems and solutions spread by officials who are, 
at the moment, holding forth on all fronts. Intellectual 
and political speculation have become Canada's most active 
and prosperous industry, and it has become less and less 


necessary to be elected to enjoy the full use of it. 


The real urgency is to give Canada, this abstract country, 

a high collective national passion, a set of accessible 

goals towards which, over and above language, racial or 
religious prejudices, our young people could strive, whether 
they are from Vancouver, or Toronto, or Québec, or Saint John. 
Considering that the Parti Québécois has succeeded in 
generating such an impresSive passion in Quebec behind a 
dead-end idea, would it not be possible for the Canadian 
people to generate such a passion for something feasible 
which would be an inspiration for future generations? In 
order to achieve this, a reevaluation of the whole concept 

of the minorities would first of all be required, for at 

the present time the respect for Quebec rights is as sensitive 
as the respect given to the smallest minority in Canada. 

It should not be forgotten that Quebec and all the different 


minorities in Canada add up to a larger population than the 


me wlD 


Anglo-Saxon descendants of the Loyalists and, in number, 
tie Latter. are, not amore.importantsthan: Erench,.Canadians. 
And for whom are the Ukrainians, the Italians, the Indians 


a minority? 


All the same, in the course of this meeting, some scrutiny 
should be given to the social programs, keeping in mind 
that in the North American context the extent of social 
justice is related to the strength of capitalism. In this 
new Code of Ethics for Canadians,which is going to be 
written, a new definition of the Common Good would have 

to be included; for the more closely Canada is united, 
the more the instruments of power capable of resolving 

the more serious problems arising in any of the different 
parts of the country will have to be centralized in Ottawa. 
And then, in whee fields should decentralization be put 


into effect? 


What a challenge such a program would be for all Canadians: 
Rest assured that if they feel they are equal partners 

in this crusade, the Quebec people will accept it with 

pride and fortitude, The time has come to demonstrate 

that this Canadian mosaic, this abstract country, does 

not wish to be held together by the bonds of petty individual 


selfishness, but by the generous ideals of a colourful, 


ery & 


highly diversified, highly civilized population. It is this 
kind of example that the world requires. And, who knows, 
this crusade, if launched in a true spirit, might see the 
Prime Minister of Canada receiving the help of the premiers 


of Quebec and of Alberta. 


In his last book L'homme précaire, André Malraux entertains 
the pessimistic thought of the masses being robotized 
through alphabetization, and progressively drifting away 
from worthy literature, mainly from the influence of the 
audio-visual communications, We, also, are threatened 

with becoming robotized inside our political world, and 
hence the sense of uncertainty which today grips all of 

us Canadians. We haven't started to live, yet we already 
feel old. In times of crisis, individuals and governments 
alike have the same and only solution: to hold on to the 
essential values of humanity, of order and of balance. Let 
us try, then, so that the combined efforts of honest people 
striving in this direction result in the awakening of this 
natural human feeling called hope, hope that should be 

such a normal way of life in this young, rich and great 


country or ours. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF ASSOCIATION 
Remarks by Robert M. MacIntosh 
Executive Vice-President, The Bank otf Nova Scotia 


to The Financial Analysts Federation 
Montreal, ‘Mav 3, 1977 


In talking about the problems of federal-provincial relations 
at this time, and in this place, one or’ two obvious’ constraints )présent 


thenselves. 


First, the whole range of problems which are inherent in the 
federal system are by no means confined in Canada to Quebec/Ottawa 
Telations. There is«noiuse.attempting to explore the full generality of 
our situation in 30 minutes, and therefore these remarks are confined to 
the specific question of Quebec vis-a-vis Confederation. Some of the 
English speaking provinces, mainly the four Western ones, have deep-seuted 
and long-standing grievances against the federal government, which they 
perceive as a vehicle for the exercise of biased majority rule by the 
central provinces. But their acknowledged problems, however real, are in 
no way comparable to the threatof Quebec's separation. Nor in my opinion 
is there any significant body of Western opinion in support of Western 
separation, despite the loose and superficial views of extremists who lean 


iMmiiiacr cl ceCulon: 


The second constraint in dealing with this issue 1s to convey 
to a partly American audience even a rough analysis of a very complex 
subgect.. Tovexplain thei Socialiand political) forces at work Wn. this, tountry 
in a short paper is much like otfering in equal space an explanation of 


how the United States came to choose Jimmy Carter as their President. 


‘Moreover, there is always the possibility of being misunderstood 


or misinterpreted, not just by a partly foreign audience but also through 


partial quotations or oversimplifications by the Canadian media. 


I am sure my good friend Jacques Parizeau, who was to have 
also been on this program, is fully aware that the issue of Quebec separation 
is very complex, and that it cannot be solved by slogans. At one time 
there was even hope of him becoming a banker instead of a politician. 
He took a wrong turn in the road, but even so his earlier training is 
recognizable in the relatively prudent Budget he produced last month as 
Minister of Finance of the new Government of the Province of Quebec. He 
was accused by the press of producing a bankers! budget. I suppose this 
means a budget in which an attempt is made to keep expenses within income. 
In ordinary family budgets, this is not a unique phenomenon, and one would 
not find it necessary to classify such behaviour as bankerish. But when 
we depart from the world of ordinary experience into the realm of govern- 
mental budgets,..a yery. large numberof people still believe that there 15 
sone magic which makes bt ditterent from asftamily budget, and that a 
balanced budget is in some sense restrictive, a symptom of up-tight 


behaybour and abnormal... In other words, bankerish. 


Moi’ Parigedu) has iconpecthy perccived thate theufirst mequirement 
of theiseparat tstegovernment of Quebec isytoresrablish ses bonafides in 
Financial markets, without which it will not be able to pursue its social 
and cultural objectives. It a5 not my purpose today to explore thesc 
objectives,, which can be much better dealt with by Claude Ryan. In point 
of fact, I am entirely sympathetic with the desire of French Canadians 
to preserve. and strengthen their language and culture. Having, been born 
into membership in the English speaking minority of Quebec, I have to 


acknowledge that our minority group contributed to the problems of today, 


through unwillingness to recognize and accept the culture of the majority, 
even to the extent of learning its language. .And since actions. speak 

louder than words, may I say that my own institution, The Bank of Nova 

Scotia, which is very largely an English speaking institution, recognized 

the "reality of ‘the. situation,about ‘l0-years avo. e»We,tock, positive steps 

to establish a French-speaking Canadian management in Quebec, a fact which 

I am sure the Government of Quebec would readily acknowledge. Perhaps we 
recoynize, better than some anglophone Canadian corporations, the significance 
of the following quotation, which muy be found over the doorway of a building 


Iecuepec. Lity: 


"TIT am the dog who gnaws his bone 
In gnawing it I lie alone 
The time will come which is not yet 
Wet La 2 oT bedi by “whom “bw Ort. 

Havangr said, allethis« l*wants to turn now! to,the main» purpose, of 
these? remarks;/ Which! isstoydeal with the ddearofran economic, union: or 
association between a separate Quebee and the rest of Canada. Public opinion 
DOLLS Naver showne tha te a) darves pencentape ofp theypeopler Of. Quebeq, perhaps 
anotety athiad would favour Separation provided, thene., coud debe, an) economic 
assnciation with Canada.s« Since: this Seems) to »be a dine of. thought. which, the 
Quebec government 1s actively supporting, it is fundamental, to understand 


what the issues would be in negotiating an economic union. Some of the 


statements which have been made in this context are unrealistic. 


The first issue to clear up is whether or not economic issues 
are important at ‘all. Cértainly ‘there iso “substantial mumber coat ‘francophone 
people in Quebec who would say that no economic price is too high, and 


that ene assue ol Selr-veterminatton and independence is: an issue of the 


heart and not of the pocketbook. If this is indeed so, then there is nothing 


which anglophone Canadians can do to preserve Confederation. But the 
polls would seem to suggest that the view for independence at all cost 
is not by any means a majority view. The statements of government officials 
on the importance of economic union would also suggest that economic issues 


are not in fact irrelevant to the question of the separatist referendum. 


If this interpretation of the Situation 1S correct, 4s 1am 
quite sure it is, then we might usefully look at some of the basic issues 
of economic union. The first one is that there have to be reciprocal 
benefits tor both parties. There cannot be a mutually satisfactory agecement 
about an economic question unless both partners benefit to some extent as 


well as sacritice to some extent. 


If economic union means anything, it.means, the) tree movement of 
goods and people. Perhaps the one thing which has made the economy of the 
United States so efficient has been the. existencenof anseconomicrunion 
between the states. There are no. tanift barniers andareédatively fewrinpedinenta 
to the ‘transfer of goods on labour aeross state houndantess, pwitnetic ress 
that industrial agricultural development takes place in, the most economic 
lacations, for the mutual benetit of everyone... In Canada, we already have 
a fair number of non-tariff barriers to trade between the provinces. There 
are barriers to the free movement of agricultural commodities, ‘there arc 
purchasing policies by the provineial governments which favour local 
preduction, there are u multitude of licencing restrictions which prevent 
doctors and lawyers and auto mechanies and nurses and teachers from moving 


/ 


from province to province. 


In addition to the many provincial impediments which have been 


introduced already into this economic union, the Quebec Government has 


proposed to extend the ''buy-Quebec" policy. What this means is that 

goods and services will be bought in Quebec when they could be obtained 
cheaper elsewhere in Canada.. This is a form of protectionism practised 

by many provinces and, incidentally, one which would not be admissible in 
Pts, present form if Quebec were separate but continued as a signatory to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. We must of course assume 

that Quebec would subscribe to the international agreements to which Canada 


iS) already a party. 


Ree e kkk ee KKK eK Kee 


Under present federal fiscal arrangements, there are two kinds 
of payments from the federal government to the provinces, as well as the 
agreements with most provinces to simplify and standardize the levying of 
income tax by the two levels of government. One form of payment is under 
shared-cost programs, where the federal share could be said to originate 
Promerne provincial, tax base. But the other part. of the revenues paid by 
Ottawa to Gaebee are equalization payments. These are designed to provide 
Saen province with a level’ of revenues ver, capita sufficient, to. bring each 
province up to the national average of tax revenues. [In this fiscal year 
Wuiewec will receive a net benefit of $1,250 millions under the equalization 
agreement. This benefit 1S now paid to Quebec in our economic union on 
the principle that equal services should be available to citizens throtighout 
the country and should not be dependent on the accident of birth in a 
DOOTe as Opposed Tomrich province.) (his is mere than half of the toca 
equalization payments which will be made by Ottawa this year, and amounts 


to S200 per canita. 


Now the question is: What fiscal arrangements would prevail 
if Quebec were separate? Under those conditions, what would motivate 


the rest of the country to continue the equalization arrangements? 


Kaew aK Khe 


One of the most important considerations in an economic union. 
would be a common tariff, as well as an absence of interprovincial tariffs, 
At the present time, one of the largest employers of labour in Quebec is 
the textile industry, and its survival is currently in some jeopardy because 


of external competition. In fact Canada has imposed quotas on imports in 


Urder=toO PTrOkeECt 700s In eChls “industry. 


Now the question is: In an economic union, but with political 
separation, what motive would the rest of Canada have to protect Quebec 
manufacturing industry from external competition? Why would Canada be 
prepared to trade off cheap foreign manufactured goods which benefit the 
consumer “unless Ptywere to get ‘something in return? "Clearly Ontario, sine 
West and the Atlantic Provinces would want something, which might be electric 
power, or primary resources, or chemicals, or something. But it would 
certainly be something. 

Rea KARR 

Officials in Quebec have spoken of monetary union as a fundamental 
part of economic union. But we have also heard references to a sepurate 
central bank. Now the point is: If there is monetary union, then there 
1s one currency, one monetary policy and no internal foreign exchange 
controls of any kind. It is not conceivuble to have one currency without 
having the free movement of capital. There cannot be two levels of interest 


rates or two levels of credit conditions within a monetary union because 


money flows freely and instantly. If it were cheaper to borrow in 

Quebec than in Ontario, then people would borrow in Quebec. But whether 
they would spend it in Quebec is another thing, since there would be 
nothing to prevent them transporting it elsewhere. And of course the 
reverse applies. So the idea of having a separate monetary policy is 
completely unfeasible. There is’ no room for Opinion or theory on this 
point - it is a simple statement of fact. I hope that there is no room 

for misunderstanding on this pone A completely autonomous economic 
policy means a Separate currency and a separate central bank and a separate 
Polacy One tariffs’and trade?) )Andtoefo coursed thiss implaess thatethenexchange 


Yate could not be "held@at a’ fixed! levels 


Ye ee a ee 


Having tried to show some of the impediments to an economic 
association between two sovereign states, perhaps we might look more closely 
Ou sone Or the positive advantages of our present Contederation.. phe basic 
economic principle behind the Canadian Confederation is that the whole is 


Pee acer thane the wsumsct mts) parts. » This has’ a number of practical, .applications: 


(1) The* various. regions: are)mutually. reinforcing ijsJust: as. thes flywhee! 
of an engine stabilizes the acceleration and deceleration of its 
moving parts, so does the shared economic responsibility which 
each region in Canada has for the other (and which is enshrined 
ine the muileitudesotfe fiscal) and? otherisrranpemcntsibuid tupothrough 
the years) help to stabilize the’ ups and downs which each region 
would otherwise be subject to. If the economic structure of our 
regions were more balanced than they are, this sharing might be 
lessPamportant.* But OsiAt SS) With British: Codumbialsoindustraes 


so heavily dependent upon the forest products market of the United 


States, with the Alberta economy dominated by developments in 

the world energy markets, with the Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
economies influenced in an over-riding way by conditions in 

the world wheat market, with Ontario's income growth heavily 
dependent upon durables manufacturing and services, with Quebec's 
manufacturing industry so heavily dominated by labour intensive, 
semi-durable industries and comparatively small establishments, 
and with the Atlantic Provinces so heavily influenced by conditions 
for primary products in world markets, we have had to develop 
mechanisms to ensure that the temporary strengths of one or more 
of aur regions can be used to helpyoffsetithe temporary, but 


usually unavoidable, weakness of the others. 


A further corollary of this mutual economic reinforcement principle 
is that as a unified nation, Canada has much greater bargaining 
strength in major international negotiations than could possibly 


be trug,of any one of the provinces, alone, 


Ao secondspractical. application: of this: prineiples, that.an, Confederation 
the wholejas) greater than the) sum! of ats;/parts,) 1s, that, the, substantial 
protected market represented by Confederation has played an important 
role in the ability of a number of our industries to attain the 

minimum efficient size to compete effectively on world markets. 

Among these I would include elements of our aluminum smelting and 
refining industry, parts of the steel industry, nickel smelting an 
refining, the newer petrochemical plants, most of the copper refining 
industry, some elements of the pulp and paper industry, and most 


Oil refining. Needless to say, the international competitiveness 


of the world scale establishments in these industries changes a 

good deal from time to time and they each require continuing 
investment to maintain their position. The important point is 

that such plants are not spread evenly across the country; for 
example, apart from aluminum, Ontario has world-scale facilities 

in each of the industries I have mentioned, British Columbia has 

such facilities in aluminum and much of its forest products industry, 
while Quebec has been able to develop world-scale establishments in 
aluminum, copper and oil refining and petrochemicals. A further 
important point is that in the case of most of the industries I have 
just noted, the development of their world-scale plants has rested 
upon access to the international markets, and an openness by Canadians 
towards foreign capital investment and technology. One has to question 
whether this internationally-induced momentum would have developed > 


if Canada had simply been a loose association of equal states. 


A third Neen application of this basic economic principle of 
Confederation is the synergism which is achieved by working together 
towards common economic goals. Surely no one can seriously deny 
that economic development in Ontario, Alberta or Quebec has had 
beneficial effects in other parts of the country. These synergistic 
effects cannot easily be measured, in part because many of them take 
the form of inter-provincial exchanges of technology. How, for 
example, can one measure the influence on the rest of Canada of the 
top-notch hydro-electric generation expertise in Hydro-Quebec or the 


innovations in computer applications by Quebec's caisse populaires? 


Se = 


Obviously, and this is the important point, the extent to which 

one or more regions benefit from the various transfers under our 

system varies from time to time. The very flexibility which is 

enshrined in the federal system means that the resulting transfers 

are themselves dynamic and fluid, and they certainly do not lend 

themselves to a sterile, static dollars and cents analysis. 

weak kee ee KKHKKE KKK 
In recent months we have seen a considerable intensification 

in the scrutiny which some analysts in the Province of Quebec are giving 
to federal policies. In addition to the federal-provincial fiscal arrange- 
ments to which I have just alluded, charges have been made that Canada's 
energy and agricultural policies, the Auto Pact with the United States 
and the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway, have all been injurious 


to the Province of Quebec. 


ENERGY POLICIES 

Back in 1961 Ottawa established a National Oil Policy (or 
Borden Line) which was designed to expand the market for Alberta oil by 
ensuring the use of domestic crude in all areas West of the Ottawa Valley. 
The result of this policy was that Montreal refineries were able to buy 


Oil on world markets at $1 to $1.50 per barrel cheaper than Ontario refineries. 


A side effect was a more rapid expansion of the refinery capacity 
in Ontario than would probably have been the case had Montreal plants been 
allowed to supply products to Ontario.~- However, this side effect can be 
exaggerated. Although Quebec acquired only one new refinery (the same as 
Ontario) during the period, Quebec's refinery capacity increased from 297,000 
barrels per day in 1961 to 644,000 barrels per day by the beginning of 1976, 


an increase slightly greater than the refinery capacity increase in Ontario 


during the same period. 


Moreover, Quebec consumers had the advantage of cheaper 
product prices. And these cheaper prices for products and crude meant 
that the Montreal petrochemical industry had an advantage over Ontario 
competition. Contrary to what some commentators have said, the National 
Oil Policy made the growth of the petrochemical industry in Sarnia more 
difficult. Indeed, from 1961 to 1975 the petrochemical industry in 


Montreal experienced substantial growth. 


When all is said and done, it appears that the big winner out 

of the National Oil Policy was Alberta, not Ontario. But now that imported 
oil prices are substantially higher than the price of domestic oil, Quebec 
refineries receive a subsidy so that their crude costs the same as domestic 
crude in Toronto. Moreover, Quebec consumers also get federally subsidized 
supply protection through the Sarnia to Montreal pipeline, so the tables 
are turned; now it is Alberta helping the rest of us. It seems to me that 
this )iS).a.very potent illustration of the extent toewhich theacosts cand 


benefits of Confederation shift from one region to another from time to time. 


Before leaving the subject of energy policies, I want to comment 
on the criticism of some observers that Ontario has been the major benefi- 
ciary of Canada's CANDU nuclear proyramme. The reason more federal monies 
have been spent on nuclear projects in Ontario than in the other provinces 
is that Ontario was the first to exhaust the development of all its 
economical hydro-electric sites and had to look to alternative sources of 
power. In other words, Ontario was the first, not the sole, beneficiary 


of CANDU's nuclear programme. 


CANDU technology is now more than freely available to any provincial 


utility and other provinces are currently benefiting from the programme. 


The federal government, through Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
constructed a 250,000 kw. reactor at Gentilly, Quebec and has provided 
loans to Hydro-Quebec for up to 50% of the construction cost of a 600,000 
kw. reactor at the same location. In addition, the federal government 

is financing the construction of a 720 metric-tons-per-year heavy water 
plant near Gentilly which, upon proof of satisfactory operation, will 

be available for purchase by Hydro-Quebec. And, as Quebec and British 
Columbia, two of the largest provinces with heavy reliance upon 
hydro-electric power, develop the few remaining hydro sites, their use of 


the CANDU programme will increase very considerably. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 


Some commentators also argue that Canada's agricultural policies 
discriminate against Quebec. There is ample evidence to indicate that such 


a wholesale condemnation is ill-founded. 


For example, the two-price wheat subsidy in effect since 1974, 
under which the domestic price for wheat 1s ftixed until 1980 at $3025 per 


bushel, has been a subsidy to consumers across the country. 


secondly, since, the Second World War, the transportation of 
teedgrains to Eastern Canada has been subsidized to help the eastern live- 
stock industry. Western producers argue that by far the major portion of 
Canada's livestock feeding, marketing and slaughtering of cattle, is firmly 
entrenched in Eastern Canada and these federal feedgrain policies discriminate 
against Western cattle producers. They maintain that without these feed 
transportation subsidies it would be cheaper to ship meat from the West 


than the grain which is needed to produce it. 


Some Quebec spokesmen have also argued that food costs in their 
province are higher as a result of federal agricultural policies. They 
don't say what they're higher than. But according to the Anti-Inflation 
Board, the average weekly cost of a nutritious diet for four persons is 
currently less in Quebec City than in any other major urban area in Canada. 
The same figures show that Montreal has the third lowest food cost in the 


country. 


AUTO PACT 


Recently some Quebce analysts have focussed their concern on the 
U.S.-Canada Auto Pact, alleging that it has unfairly discriminated against 
Quebec and that Ontario has been the biggest beneficiary from the Agreement. 
However, there is some question about just how much more Ontario has 
benefited from the Auto Pact than Quebec. Motor vehicle manufacturing was 
the most important single manufacturing industry in Ontario even before 
the Auto Pact and, while its share of Ontario's tota] manutacturing shipments 
has clearly increased, the latter is also true in Quebec. Before the Auto 
Pact, Quebec had no automobile industry whatsoever; it now has a General 
Motors plant in Ste. Therese which employs 3,300 people and for which the 
PragcindlaMacket Dy star isuthe United States’, two. large (tire plants and 


SGyecal FOther auLlo pants faci bieies, 
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Quebec commentators have also levied some recent criticism at 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. But the fact is that the upward bound movement 
of Fronvore ‘from Sept Tiles *torstediemiltis on the Greit ‘bakeésois economic 


in large part because the same vessels that move the ore througn the Seaway 


take wheat from the Lakehead on their return journey towards Montreal and 


Septdiles: 


In short, the many economic links of Quebec to the other 
provinces within Confederation already add up to a practical economic 


association. 


weer kekkkeewewkkee eke eee 


There have been suggestions that Quebec might seek to negotiate 
bilateral trading arrangements with the United States, even to the extent 
of a free trade area. While this might conceivably be accomplished, it 
seems necessary to repeat that it takes two parties with a mutality of 
interests to make trade treaties. Would Quebec hope to retain its textile 
manufacturing industry, and perhaps others, in a bilateral arrangement with 
the United States? What would motivate the United States to participate 


in such an agreement? 


Possibly one of the most overriding considerations for the United 
States would be the question of hemispheric defence. There have been some 
indications, perhaps unjustified, that a separatist government would have 
no interest in supporting NATO or NORAD. A clear statement on this subject 
would be useful since it is obviously one of the points of major mutual 
interest between Washington and Ottawa. Quite apart from direct defence 
consicerations, there are also some significant defence procurement 


questions to be considered. 


RRR ER EA 
And finally, there is the question of people. Separation or 


independence means control of immigration, one of the objectives most clearly 


sought by Quebec. Would it be possible for Quebec to obtain this power 


without separation? I believe this is one of the key issues on which 

the rest of Canada might compromise with Quebec. Modern control of 
immigration does not rest at the border but at the level of the social 
security card, the income tax form, or the medical form. Hence it would 
be possible to establish a special status for Quebec which would give it 
direct control over immigration. While this is distasteful to me and most 
anglophone Canadians, I believe it is a possible concession to meet the 


aspirations of the people of Quebec to control their own destiny. 


we keke eee kee ee ee ee 


While no person not holding effective office can pretend to 
speak for the people, I believe it is the deeply felt desire of the vast 
majority of anglophone Canadians that Quebec remain in Confederation. 
This is not just a question of economics, it is a question of our history 
and our social institutions and our culture which we have shared together 
in reasonable good will and with a common history still ahead of us. As 
in a marriage, for better or for worse, anglophone Canadians believe in 
our common heritage and in the unity of our diversity. We say to French 
Canada: Do not go; do not push us away. And we also say, that while 
economics may not be at the heart of the matter, do not be misled into 
thinking that separation and economic union can go together. They cannot. 
Separation means autonomy; autonomy means independent goals; independent 


means arm's length negotiations. 1 dearly hope it will not. come to that. 
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PART THREE 
Why Federalism? 


Remarkably enough, most outside observers are quick to recognize 
the advantages of federalism to French Canada. The leading 
authorities on the subject are practically unanimous on this point. 
Kenneth C. Wheare, author of the well-known work entitled 
Federal Government, even sees federalism as the supreme 
guarantee of French-Canadian nationality.'*' One of the current 
authors most widely read in the United States, Professor W.H. 
Riker, considers that the existence of the French-Canadian min- 
ority provides the necessary justification for maintaining the fed- 
eral system in Canada.'*? Among those who are not specialists in 
the field there is equal agreement in this matter, although their 
views may not be so well-known. An Indian journalist, a German 
professor, a Swiss civil servant, an Algerian statesmen: there are 
few indeed who do not agree that the federal system can only bene- 
fit the French Canadians. 

It is equally remarkable that the positive approach of these out- 
side observers is generally matched by the views of numerous 
discerning Canadians, particularly those from French Canada.'*? 
What is even more amazing is that it also coincides with the opin- 
ion of the immense majority of people living in Quebec, who are 
**still persuaded that federalism, provided the various governments 
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enter into the spirit and practice of it honestly and fairly, remains 
today the political system best suited and adaptable to Canadian 
realities.’’'** Let us ask ourselves, nevertheless, whether all this js 
merely a coincidence in time, or at most a curious effect of the law 
of chance- or whether, on the contrary, it is a normal and sensible 
reaction? To raise this final point, even as a hypothesis, is to try to 
get to the heart of the matter. It also suggests that this study could 
not be concluded without asking the basic question: why 
federalism? 


A Logical Answer 

In the first place, federalism seems to be the logical response to the 
minority position of the French Canadians in North America. Be- 
cause they are too few and too unevenly distributed geographically 
across the whole territory of Canada, and because as a group they 
are too isolated and weak in the context of North American techno- 
logical society, federalism is the only system of government capable 
of preserving the French fact in Canada. Deprived of its Canadian 
dimension, the francophone population concentrated in Quebec 
would soon be subjected, in all likelihood, to irresistible linguistic 
and cultural pressures. 

Contemporary history bears witness to the extreme usefulness of 
federalism to any important minority, to any nation in the socio- 
_ logical sense, to any people that desires to preserve its own identity. 

As we established in the first part of this study, the federal system 
respects and protects any minority with a sufficiently large ter- 
ritorial base. It constitutionally assures to such a minority the 
power of keeping its identity by entrusting it with responsibility for 
subjects that bear directly on its individuality. This clearly has 
always been essentially true of the French-Canadian group since 
Confederation came about. Another result of federalism is that 
Quebec, as a distinct political entity, can develop its special char- 
acter within the Canadian federation, to the full extent to which its 
leading classes are capable of correctly judging Quebec’s capacity 
and its room to manoeuvre at the socio-economic level. 


A Fact of History 


Federalism is also a fact of Canadian history. It is at once the out- 
come and the starting-point of the long journey of French Cana- 
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dians in North America. There is no question that the federal form 
of government represented in 1867 the culmination of the efforts of 
generations of French Canadians to obtain assurance of their cul- 
tural survival. No doubt the federal system also constituted at that 
time the beginning of an experiment which was to enable French 
Canadians to be active in the Canadian political system at the two 
levels of government where they were effectively represented: the 
federal and the provincial. Nowadays, on the other hand, the 
federal form of government represents the culmination of over a 
hundred years of government action and interaction, which have 
established the individuality of Quebec and the progress of French 
Canada on several fronts. Moreover, it is also the point of depar- 
ture for the renewal, perpetual adaptation, and perfecting of a 
proven system of government which must continue to allow Quebec 
to be itself while assuring it the advantages of membership in a 
body which can survive in the modern world. 

Perhaps there are some who prefer to continue to support the 
various ‘‘options”’ available in principle to Quebec, particularly in- 
dependence (or secession), ‘‘sovereignty-association”’ (or secession 
followed by reassociation with the rest of Canada), and all the 
numerous variations on these alternatives. But no stroke of a pen 
can change the historical situation that has transformed Canadian 
federalism into an integrated political system, whose greatest merit, 
beyond the merit of actually existing, is its ability to adapt 
whenever and wherever necessary. 


A Dynamic Technique 
Federalism also seems to be a method, a means, in fact a technique, 
of government which generates its own energy. One cannot em- 
phasize enough that federalism as a form of government goes far 
beyond the mere parcelling out of powers. Its dual system of 
government, as I have already noted, is doubtless complicated. It 
sets up two levels of government and institutionalizes two or more 
sovereignties. It proliferates decision-making centres within one 
political entity. On the other hand, it imposes cohesion and 
solidarity on the member-states of the federation. It encourages in- 
terdependence. It leads inevitably to negotiated co-ordination be- 
tween two levels of government. 

Because the federal system creates two loyalties, one at the 
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regional and the other at the federal level, citizens are accustomed 
to take an interest in both governments, to compare their politica] 
philosophies, the quality of their service, and their methods of ac- 
tion. Federalism gives the citizen some assurance that everything 
cannot go wrong - at least not all the time or all at once- at both 
Jevels of government. In a federation like Canada numerous com- 
parisons are possible in both directions, either between federal and 
provincial governments or between the various provincial govern- 
ments. Thus federalism provides a constant source of governmental 
rivalry and stimulus. As in any liberal democratic country, the fed- 
eral system in Canada by definition has nothing to do with the 
status quo; it always stands for a dynamic balance between powers, 
’ between the decision-making centres, between the governments of 
the member-states - the provinces — and the government of the cen- ° 
tral state. . 


An Instrument of the Future 
In the final analysis, federalism emerges as the instrument par ex- 
cellence of the future, by reason of its extraordinary flexibility. 
Past Canadian experience has shown that the Canadian federal 
system can adapt itself as well to major shifts of power between the 
two levels of government as to tactical accommodations and ad- 
justments between the main centres of power, or governments. 
- When circumstances favour regional or provincial sovereignty, 
federalism allows as much decentralization as necessary, within the 
limits required for the maintenance of national unity. Inversely, in 
more difficult times of economic crisis or major wars, it can bear 
whatever amount of centralization is needed. As J wrote earlier, all 
federal systems lend themselves by definition to the application of 
the principle of self-determination by both levels of government, 
each within its proper field of jurisdiction. Should the domestic 
situation make it necessary, in a country like Canada the system 
would even tolerate the transformation of the present federation in- 
to a true confederation, a much looser kind of association of states, 
although the previous experiences of the United States, 
Switzerland, and Germany have shown that confederations 
generally evolve towards federal systems when they do not result in 
the total and definitive separation of the confederated units. 
It has been said with reason that federalism is the system that 
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permits the closest possible approximation to reality. In Canada, it 
seems obvious that the federal form of government is most suited 
to express our bilingual reality and our ethnic plurality. In addi- 
tion, of all the formulas that in principle are available to Cana- 
dians, it is unquestionably the best adapted to the conditions of a 
technological civilization such as exists in North America, for 
which there can no longer be a “universal solution,”’ according to 
Georges Burdeau.'** In any case, it would be misleading to evaluate 
the present state of federalism in Canada essentially in terms of the 
past. Quite to the contrary, federalism is for the future. It is today 
on the way to tomorrow. It is neither a state of being nor a fixed 
situation, but an instrument for the future. And as with any instru- 
ment, its full value can be realized only if we, Canadians, have the 
will and knowledge to make the best use of it. 
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